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HE latest style of soldier is nut, as the latest 
T style of warship, liable at any moment to 
become a self-stopping piece of machinery, 

and on this particular score a tremendous supe- 
riority rests with the modern army over the 
modern fleet, which has been so revolutionized 
from top to bottom, inside and outside, as to be 
entirely unlike that of former times. Suddenly 
enabled to view the century’s closing scenes, the 
hero of Waterloo could have no difficulty in ree- 
ognizing any existing army to be an army ; but 
surely the hero of Trafalgar would need a new 
pair of eves before he could see a fleet in the 
costly and rare naval monsters that now claim to 
rule the ocean, though admittedly after ‘‘ a Ger- 
man clock, still a repairing ’’ sort of way. There 


always has been an element of uncertainty in- 
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volved in ship-fighting entirely absent in sol. 
dier fighting, owing to the very different con- 
ditions under which each occurs. This element 
is enormously increased by the actual structure 
of naval vessels, and the fact has been clearly 
demonstrated, e' in the slight” practice that 
has up to this time been had with them. These 
vessels afford too wide a scope for chance to get 
in its work upon them, individually and colleet- 
ively. Maritime warfare must be mainly of 
fleet against fleet, since it is not feasible for ships 
under the present changed conditions to cope 
with land forees solidly embanked and support- 
ed. It is in pure fighting on the sea of fleet 
against fleet that chance work can tell with ter- 
rible effect, because it cannot be held that ina 
sea fight or anywhere else ‘‘ chances are equal,”’ 
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FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY PRINCE. 
equality of chances being impossible, inequality 
being the governing law in the nature of things. 
Chance may so disarrange the many and won- 
derful intricacies of the vessels in a contending 
fleet as to annul it together with the superiority 
of skill possessed by its personnel over that of its 
opponent, the utmost ability of the commander 
on the one side being thus made to vield to the 
vastly inferior capacity and management of his 
Through complexity of 
make-up, the current ships are certainly unequal 


opponent. ( XCOSSIVE 
to all the straining requirements of battle, which 
eall for precisely and surely working machines 
from which the play of chance may be as far as 
Tn- 


vention has wrought an immense change in the 


possible eliminated and guarded against. 


armament of navies and armies, especially of 
navies; but the supreme controller over both 
remains now, as of yore, identical—the ever con- 
stant and unchangeable power of mind. 
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The nucleus of the American 
army was formed at the time 
Washington established the Re- 
public. Owing to the unneces- 
sary expense and possibility of 
danger involved in a large per- 
manent force, the regular army 
has been, during the century of 
di- 
minutive in quantity while very 
superior in quality. 
been cherished as a 


its existence, exceedingly 


It has only 
‘‘nucleus,”’ 
or central organization, around 
which temporary enrollments of 
volunteer forces gathered as the 
public needs required. In this 
way it has played a prominent 


and valuable part in all the 
wars fought by the United 
States. In those of 1812, 1846 
and 1861, the small regular 


army was the chief reliance of 
the government upon the out- 
break of hostilities, and from 
its ranks were taken the men 
to organize and command the 
hundreds of thousands of volun- 
teer soldiers who did the main 
fighting. The the 
last two wars, Scott and Grant, 
after having been educated 
at the West Point Military 
Academy, were fitted by service 


heroes of 


in the regular army to perform 
the deeds that have illustrated 
their and 


own the country’s 


name. As soon as each war was over, a demand 
was raised for the curtailment of the temporarily 
enlarged army, and it was at once reduced in 
size. Thus the opening of the war of 1898 found 
it numbering only a small collection of twenty- 
five thousand men, and, of course, Congress was 
compelled to order additions to it. Though the 
army is small, its organization is in a very cred- 
itable state of effic iency, and from it the best re- 
sults can be expected, especially in point of 
readiness for any kind of military work, and in 
its salutary influence on the volunteer forces. 
Its organization and equipment in all the vari- 
ous branches of the service, infantry, artillery 


are of the first order ; the engineer 
corps proficient and ingeniously supplied ; the 
whole equaling in quality that of the European 
monarchies. 


and cavalry, 


The service of the regular army is 
now stricter in discipline than it ever was, for 
within the last few years the requirements in re- 
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cruiting its ranks were of the most exacting kind, 
and secured a very fine class of men both in in- 
telligence and in physique. The soldiers and 
officers are above the average of Europe’s armies 
in height, build and manly appearance, though 
their uniforms are neither so gaudy nor brilliant 
as the European. Indeed, the American uniform 
is extremely simple and sober, and, precisely on 
this account, extremely tasteful. What is natu- 
rally fitted and appropriate is, after all, in best 
taste because most sensibly adapted to right use. 
In every respect it is designed for its utility in 
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service, for the one thing that an army is intend- 
ed ; and only the German uniform can be com- 
pared with it for sober simplicity and usefulness. 

Of course in war times regulars and volunteers 
stand on an equal footing of uniform, equipment 
and regulations. Whenever the volunteer sol- 
diers are called service, it is provided that 
they shall be organized under and subject to the 
rules and orders that govern the regular army, and 
under the articles of warin all matters relating to 
the rank, duties and rights of officers and soldiers, 
the same rules and regulations apply to the 
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reguiar army men and to the volunteers mus- 
tered in under the laws of the United States for 
a limited period. The relative rank of officers 
of the same grade and date of appointment is 
first determined by the time which each may 
have served as a in the 
, When there has 
been no such service, by lot, and in this way a 


commissioned officer 
service of the United States, and 


general equalization is secured between the regu- 
lar and volunteer portions composing the en- 
larged army. 

An army, pursuing the very even tenor of its 
ways during an extended period of peace, is 
necessarily precluded from exhibiting veteran 
warriors ( Peace is the canker 
that galls the officers of an army too oft betore 
their abilities be disclosed ; stretch of 
calm, in which regular seniority has inevitable 
sway, does not allow room for those promoting 
exertions and 


r able generals. 


a long 


accidents which war alone can 
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offer. War, therefore, is strictly 
as much food for the soldier as 
the latter is food for war, the 
two flourishing only in con- 
junction. At the opening of 
war in every land long given 
over to peace, armies have been 
quite green when taking the 
field, because neither officers 
nor soldiers had previously op- 
portunities of testing their 
metal, and this incipient green- 
ness invariably gives rise to a 
certain amount of blundering 
and confusion, soon remedied 
if adequate management be 
forthcoming, though, as this is 
never a sure quantity to count 
upon, there are many very 
notable examples of armies and 
generals failing right along from 
first to last throughout the most 
Many 
armies been 
sacrificed by incompetent gene- 


memorable campaigns. 
very fine have 
not 
even one poor army sacrificed 
by a good general. 
ization of 


rals, but history records 


The mobil- 
an army is the sud- 
den and abrupt jerking it up 
out of the calmness of peace 
and dropping it into all the ex- 
citement and friction caused by 
war rage, and this step, always 
hastened by popular sentiment, 
unavoidably gives rise in the be- 
ginning to mistakes through hasty movements and 
flimsy notions, though even the most ordinary ex- 
ecutive management is enabled speedily to rectify 
these, and to turn over the direction of the mo- 
bilized army into the exclusive keeping of its 
duly appointed leader, and then it must take 
the chances of being either properly or improp- 
erly led, for all is more or less uncertainty in 


war—‘‘in war as in war.’’ Ordinarily the lead- 
bred in 


and they can be expected to exhibit only 


ers of armies so mobilized have been 
peace, 
the academical knowledge acquired from books, 
which does not go far unless it be backed up by 
original powers latent within their own noddles. 
sut, if they are the fortunate owners of original 
powers, their performances will soon make the 
fact known far and wide, for war is a genuine 
crucible to try the good and the bad, without ap- 
peal, 


No large army was ever so quickly and 


























smoothly mobilized 
during the war of 
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put in the field in three weeks’ time 
first muttering of war made by Napoleon III. 
Two weeks after his war challenge, its acceptance 
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as was that of Germany, 
The German army was 
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vaded on the 
marching and 


ist of August. 


which was 


a quarter of a million soldiery 
fronting France, 


in- 





The orders for 
traveling by boat and rail over 
considerable distances had been worked out for 
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each division of the concentrating troops, to- 
gether with the minute 
their starliug points, the hours of departure and 


most directions as to 
arrival, and the halts at stations where food was 
prepared amidst the most patriotic demonstra- 
tions of the citizens and peasantry. Nothing 
had to be changed in the programme as _pre- 
viously laid down, but all worked out to perfec- 
tion. It was this same provident system that 
also secured maps of the topography and routes 
in France, after it was invaded, and that enabled 
the Germans to boast that they knew the snaall- 
est routes and roads and pathways there as thor- 
oughly as the natives did, and much better than 
the officers of Napoleon’s army knew them. 
Since 1870 all the military powers of Europe 
have taken lessons from the style after which the 
German war was waged, though whether they 
have become proficient in it remains to be seen. 
The cost of keeping their armies in a constant 
state of preparation in peace for the possible 
outbreak of war has been almost inealeulable. 
The item of new guns and armaments has been 
very costly and bothering to them all during the 
last quarter of the century, for no sooner was 
one model accepted than it was set aside by some 
other invention, and, at the present time, each 
is clamoring to entire outfit under 


renew its 
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penalty of not being able to take the field to 
preserve ‘‘ the life of the nation.”’ 

Moltke proclaimed the doctrine that war was a 
positive good for every nation, and for the hu- 
man race as a whole. His ideas, as well as his 
military plans and discipline, have been adopted 
and imitated everywhere on the continent. 
Germany has only added to its war furor since 
the death of the celebrated marshal in 1890, 
The reigning war lord, Emperor William IL., 
boastfully claims that he rules the finest army 
on the planet, and can throw it into the field 
within short week, out-Moltking Moltke, 
quick as he was. With such an urgent example 
set, it is readily understood how all Europe has 


one 


been steadily piling up military expenditures, 
which might have been more profitably placed, 
though it must be remembered that Europe 
hangs together only in separate rival nationali- 
ties, and, not being conditioned as America, ab- 
solutely does require the raising and employ- 
ment of large standing armies. 

In time of peace the five greatest military 
powers of Europe command a force of over three 
millions of men. But large as are these figures 
they may be increased by speedy mobilization in 
time of war to almost inconceivable fighting 
numbers, for theoretically the war lords can call 
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out at the blast of the bugle over seventeen mil- 
lions of men, with twenty thousand pieces of 
field artillery to bring up the rear of the proces- 
sion. For twenty-seven years the European 
peoples have been writhing and staggering under 
the burden of war taxation corresponding to the 
requirements of this active schedule and _ total 
registry, and all the parliaments are put to their 
wits’ ends to meet imperial and royal demands 


for more taxes, 

additional men 
No less than |] 

this year requir 


the five 


Iranee, Austria 
in behalf of arn 


sitated 


hy 


great 


rap 


STAFF OFFICERS. 


more extra money for furnishing 
| new guns. 

. billion dollars have been 

f the various parliaments of 

mtinental powers (Germany, 

[taly, Russia) for extra outlays 

nts and re-armaments, neces- 

inventions. The Emperor of 


Germany, who sets the tone to bellicose urope, 
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said to his generals 
on the first of the 
year: ‘‘We cannot 
stand still; we must 


hurry on, keeping the 
army ahead of the rest 
of the world.’’ And 
the four other nations’ 
rulers followed — suit 
with words of a similar 
There is no de- 
nying that the rifle and 
cannon 


strain. 


business is a 
for 
all these famous war 


very serious one 


lords, because it is 
vital to any army not 
to be at the mercy of 
its possible opponent 
in the implements with 


which it is sent into 
the field to fight. The 
rapid fire gun for 


which the parliaments 
are asked to appropri- 
ate so heavily is a 
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SOME NEW SOLDIERS OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY. 


THE CLASS OF 1898, WEST POINT. 





French acquisition put 
forward to meet the in- 
creased strength of the 
German This 
rapid fire gun is made 


army. 


of steel throughout, is 
breach - loading, and 
the projectile, powder 
and fuse, are confined 
in one case. It 
away with the laborious 
process of loading by 


does 


three distinct manipu- 
lations, works from sey- 
enty to ninety per cent. 
quicker than the old 
pattern and 
greatly surpasses it in 


cannon, 


accuracy and destruc- 
tiveness. The French 
pattern was adopted 
two years ago, and ever 
since then the Krupp 
factories 
turning them out very 
hastily for the German 


have bee n 
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government, Which slyly secured the secret of the importance of generalship, which holds in its 
invention, and in such expenditure Germany hands strategy, tactics, and all that militarily 


now stops at nothing, having, according to offi- decides the fate of battles. Leadership, good or 
cial statistics, spent five billions of dollars on her bad, is indeed almost always the all-in-all of 
army during the last twenty-five years in order campaigns, and stands for good or bad results. 
to ‘‘keep ahead.’ Arbitership and preponder- This truth, so simple in itself and plain to com- — 
ance on the armed continent come high, verily. mon sense, was never more accurately and pro- ‘ 


The improvements and modifications effected fusely illustrated than in the three great wars of 
have occurred since Waterloo. 


in armies has not in the least diminished, but this century that 
rather augmented, the supreme value, the vital In the Crimean War, 1854-6, between England 
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and France against Russia, the English army 
was sacrificed by the utter incapacity of its gen- 
eral, and the war was only successfully ended 
for the allies by the dashing skill of the French 
the War of the 


1861-5, the American army was sacrificed during 


general Pellissier; in Union, 
three years by the incompetence of its generals, 
and was only enabled to win at last, against an 
able opponent at the head of nearly worn-out 
battalions, Grant was made its 
chief and freely allowed to direct all the re- 
sources of the land ; in the war between France 
and Germany, in 1870, the large and magnifi- 
cent French army was downed in a trice by the 
arrant folly of Napoleon III., who constituted 
himself its general-in-chief without the slightest 


when General 
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day to day for him by his opponent ; his was a 
common-sensed fighting advance on well-greased 
wheels run directly to a set goal. ‘‘I know,”’ 
Moltke, ‘‘the French are 
waiting for me, and I am going to meet them— 
He met them 
There is no like case of a great result- 


remarked General 


in Paris.”’ there with a venge- 
ance, 
making war so scientifically, mechanically, pre- 
cisely carried to completion in so short a time. 
The general impression prevailing at the time in 
every European country was that France would 
win, because the French army and its principal 
generals had been previously successful, and so 
the only generalship in sight was supposed to be 
harbored on their side ; the supposition, though 
superficial, was very natural, because the gen- 








RECRUITS DRILLING WITH GATLING GUNS, 


right to the title, and worked confusion among 
his jealous marshals, thus enabling the clever 
General Moltke to have an easy walk-over from 
Berlin to Paris. In this last instance, particularly, 
the illustration was most pointed -folly ruled 
at Napoleon IIL.’s headquarters, good sense at 
Moltke’s. 


have been practically greater : the good sense on 


The folly on the one side could hardly 


the other side was of a very high order—but that 
was all, for the German commander never pre- 
tended to be anything of ‘‘a great genius,’’ as 
in reality he could advance no claim to be one. 
It was not his gift to exhibit the daring, brilliant 
originality of a Bonaparte, but simply to work 
his way from the River Rhine to Paris over a 


straight road, made straight and straighter from 


eral public could not foresee or even suspect the 
talent that lay concealed within the German 
host, finely organized as it visibly and openly 
appeared to all. The that 
knows where to for talent or 
genius in generalship or any other walk of life ; 


trouble is no one 


beforehand look 
they are at once recognized when manifesting 
themselves in their own good way, at rare inter- 
vals, and then seemingly doomed to suffer ago- 
nies through not being able to waste their great- 
Only after their 
appearance can the public put its big hand on 
the local habitation 
and a name,’’ and vociferously acclaim them, 


unseen on the thin air. 


ness 


favorites, grant them ‘‘a 
with added electrical accompaniments, in these 
favored days. 
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A fighting soldiery is an article of luxury 
common to all peoples, civilized and savage, but 
in the composition of a good army the ingredi- 
ent of training is of great weight, and of still 
greater is the quality of the national race to 
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many, Englar 
match for th 
arms, though there is neither likelihood nor 
need of any s\ 


and America stand more than a 
rest of the world if combined in 


combination, for each nation 


is acting separately and is zealously enough en- 











which it may belong. The best armies since 
the time of the Roman Empire have sprung 
firstly from the Teutonic stock, and secondly 
from the Latin race variety. On the threshold 
of a new century the armies (and navies) of Ger- 


gaged in the 


<k of developing its land and 
naval forces through a system of continuous pre- 
paration, thorough training and severe discipline. 
This preparati is naturally less extensive in 


the American army, on account of fortunate 
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3.2 BREECH-LOADING 
rhe 
trained American army is small, yet easily en- 
larged by volunteer soldiers, who 


geographical and grave political reasons. 


invariably 
make of the whole assemblage the most effective 
and powerful fighting machine. There 
been excellent proofs given that freshly trained 
American volunteer soldiery can safely be pitted 
against the best disciplined regulars turned out 
in the Old) World. 
merely mechanically taught material cannot yield 
the best 
all that is needed—to wit, high intelligence, a 
self-identifying national spirit, and superior in- 
dividual character. 


results ; something more precious than 


These are the endowments 
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RIFLE 


have 


To make an army out of 


-AIMING THE 


PIECE LIMBERED, 


of the American volunteer soldiery alone, over 
and above all the armies of the other nations, 
and it is in and by these gifts that they can tri- 
umph. Those who are cognizant of the actual 
fighting that took place among the French and 
German regulars in 1870, and of that 
American volunteers in 1861, were then made to 
that soldiers of three 
months’ training, when imbued with high intel- 


between 


see and learn two and 
ligence and spirit, are even better fighters than 
are the soldiers of two and three years’ disciplin- 
ing, who have been reduced to the footing of 
inert The mechanical making of a 
soldier is a very short job soon done, a few 


machines. 
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months suffering for it, and if the spirit of duty, 
obedience and something yet more valuable can 
be furnished ready made to him as he first steps 
in the ranks, there can be no need for him to 
wait three or five years to acquire the same by 
rote and by order from his immediate officers, 
corporals and sergeants. 

There are many special causes arising from 
the unique conditions of this vast new country 
which add to the merits of the American volun- 
teers as soldiery. Accustomed to living in ex- 
tensive ‘‘ pioneer’? regions, they are enured to 
hardiness, readiness, exercise of all kinds, and 
especially to the use of firearms. American 
marksmanship is proverbially excellent over all 
other. Americans are shooters from early and 
afar, and this is to be 
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their fighting vw 
chetes : in all t 


armed with first- 
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swords and knives, or ma- 
contests, at home or abroad, 


the Spaniards have invariably relied on cut- 
ting instruments, 


armes blanches,’’ as favorite 
weapons. The Spanish army on the island was 
lass magazine rifle guns sup- 
plied with five 
yet so unaddict 
that they only a first perfunctory aim and 
thereafter each time fired without any pretense 
of aim by met 


rtridges for quick firing, and 
» shooting were their soldiers 


side-raising their guns, of 
course to the great benetit of the insurrectionists, 
and with disastrous consequences to themselves. 

The introduction-—with unexampled rapidity 
within the past ten vears—of improved weapons 


has to some ext altered the tactics of a fight- 





accounted as a consid- 
erable advantage’ in 
spite of whatever me- 
chanical inventions 
may be produced ; ex- 
cellent marksmanship 
means something more 
than mere aiming and 
hitting ; it means, be- 
sides, self-control, cool- 


ness of temperament. 











It is a natural pecu- 
liarity of the emotional, 
sensual characters 
bred in races of the hot 
belts and in Latin 
countries that they 
prefer the exciting, en- 
thusing, personal close- 
quarter fighting to fir- 
ing from i distance 
and being fired at from 
a distance: 


SHRAPNEL AND SHELL FOR 


whereas 
the more self-possessed people, grown in cold 
countries, delight to fire from a distance and 
submit to be so fired at, because their cool judg- 
ment and action have then better play. The 
Romans were always close-quarter fighters, and 
their short swords won all their victories ; sword 
fighters have been all the nations descended 
from the Romans, especially the Spaniards, who, 
at the time of their proposed invasion of En- 
gland, wrecked their big Armada primarily be- 
cause they were so intent on boarding the En- 
glish fleets and getting to work with their side- 
arms as to allow their own ships to be riddled 


and sunk by the English admirals from a dis- 
tance. Similarly in the war in Cuba, Spaniards 
and insurrectionists have preferred to do most of 





ing foree in battle. 
Old rules and forma- 
tions under fire may 
vet have to be more 
modified than they 
have been by fresh de- 
velopments in shooting 
capacities ; but so far 
army organization has 
undergone no great re- 
volution. The new 





weapons have intro- 
duced the element of 
strict calculation in the 
principal business of 
two armies firing at 
each other. This is 
due to the invention 
of the small-arm maga- 
zine gun, supplied with 
ready cartridges for 
continuous firing, with 
diminutive calibre and 
3.2 BREECH-LOADING RIFLE. o» nitrate powders. There 
have been many successive kinds of these, 
each, after short practice, being pronounced a 
Many of the 
omplained of as.being unrelia- 


failure and disearded for others. 
new rifles wer 
ble to kill unless striking some vital part, and in- 
efficient as life destroyers ; all that one of the 
latest accomplished was to drill a clean little 


hole through the obstacle or obstacles encoun- 


tered, and thereafter sail on swiftly to drill 
many other like little holes until ultimately spent. 
The English generals commanding in their 
African skirmishes reported that the ‘‘ wounded 
niggers’? kept right on fighting, unless shot 
through the head or heart, unconscious that the 


new rifle’s missives had touched their tough 
anatomies. In India, also, the English found 
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ARTILLERY SADDLE PACKED FOR THE FIELD. 


that this same new small-bore rifle bullet failed 
to stop the enthusiastic rush of the natives, and 
accordingly they have devised a bullet whose 
soft lead point and 
makes a lacerating wound, but at close range it 
simply bores its litle hole like other new rifles, 
the new device being proclaimed as one in- 


expands at long range 


tended solely against the natives, and not to be 
emploved against European troops in contraven- 
The Amer- 


ican army is equipped with the Krag-Jorgensen 


tion of the laws of civilized warfare. 


magazine rifle gun, which has given already 
some very fine results in practice, and is ex- 
pected to continue to do so or until changed for 
better for this is the era of 
changing throughout and everywhere, and noth- 


some invention, 
ing seems to please your American better than 
to be changing things, as all know. 

The advantage resulting from the new arms 
appears at present to lean rather toward the de- 
fensive side, so far every im- 
provement of arms and am- 
munition having told in favor 
of the stationary or hidden 
soldiery. The zone of aceur- 
ate fire has been extended over 
two thousand vards, and it is 
estimated that rifle of 
the defense would be capable 


each 


of discharging more than three 
hundred aimed shots during 
the length of that in- 
fantry would require to tra- 
verse that distance. 


time 


Any at- 
tack of strong intrenchments 
in daylight would probably 
now meet with a more liberal 
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shower of lead than was ever known before in 
fighting, one to effectually cancel charging dashes 
It is con- 
sidered impossible, since flesh and blood cannot 
stand everything, or every shock, to throw with 


like those formerly so much in vogue. 


any hope of suecess hereafter massed troops 


against a well-fed breech-loading fire. Neverthe- 
less an invention is already reported as being able 
to fire thirty thousand bullets a minute against 
an army advancing on the field ; being thus ca- 
pable, if each bullet should strike in the desired 
place, of wiping out of existence an army of a 
million of men in about a half hour's time, for 
the better closing up of wars altogether. 

The effect of improved weapons on battle re- 
sults has been very marked in all the wars of 
this century. Each struggle was sharper and 
severer, and its duration shortened by the sue- 
inventions from the 
time of the flint-lock musket, on to the percus- 
and the 
lranco- 


cessive advances made in 
sion cap gun, the rifle, the revolving, 
present implements. The 
German war was fought with the ** needle gun”’ 


magazine 


and ‘‘ Chassepot”’ gun, and was immensely more 
destructive than had the American war, 
only five years before ; its total losses in killed 
and wounded were in six months’ campaigning 
one-third of the total American in killed 
and wounded during four years’ campaigning, 


heen 


ke SSOS 


which, prolonged as it was by other than merely 
military reasons, had in its turn exhibited greater 
destructiveness than the preceding European war 
of 1854. 
erringly toward rendering warfare still more severe 


Every new invention seems to point un- 


and deadly in the future, and toward diminishing 
its duration, if not its frequency. The next great 
conflict to occur between freshly, newly armed 
hosts in Europe must of necessity open a new 
chapter of revelations in the annals of warfaring. 


** OLD- TIMERS ”” 












PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF THE 





By BLANCA DE 


ON CARLOS, Duke of Madrid, and Pre- 
1) tender to the throne of Spain, has written of 
late several spirited letters on the moment- 
ous question, and it may be of interest to the 
American reader to hear a few of the personal 
reminiscences of one of his devoted admirers, who 
had the honor of knowing him personally and 
who received many tokens of his august kind- 
ness. 

It was at Viareggio, a small bathing resort on 
the Mediterranean, that I first saw and knew 
him. His first wife, the much beloved and 
much lamented Margherita of Parma, owned a 
large estate, called 
the Tenuta, on the 
outskirts of Via- 
reggio, which she 
had inherited 
from her father, 
the assassinated 
Duke of Parma. 
Here she lived 
throughout the 
year with her chil- 
dren, her cham- 
berlains, her las 
dies-in- waiting—a 
small court, in 
fact, where cere- 
mony and aban- 
don made a 
strange contrast. 
That was by far 
too quiet and un- 
exciting a home 
for the gay and 
handsome duke, 
who established 
his headquarters 
in Venice, but 
came every sum- 
mer to spend some 
of his time with 
his family. 

It was a warm 
summer’s eve- 
ning. I, a girl of 
sixteen or seven- 
teen, sat talking 
with a very fash- 
Vol. XLVL— 12. 
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ionable lady at one of the primitive bathing 
establishments of that place, whilst a loud and 
rather discordant band played a dreamy Wald- 
teufel waltz—oh, well do I remember it !—and 
some intrepid dancers, oblivious to the Sa- 
hara heat that reigns in that spot even till late 
at night, timed their steps to the music. Sud- 
denly I saw a tall, commanding figure approach- 
ing, followed by a number of distinguished- 
looking men, who remained a little way behind 
him. He sauntered up to where we were sitting, 
and bowed gracefully to my fluttered compan- 
ion. She stood up at once, and while they ex- 
changed a few 
words I examined 
that handsome 
and kingly face, 
and knew instincet- 
ively that I had 
before me a_per- 
sonage indeed. 
His beard, short 
and of ebon black, 
contrasted with 
the ivory pallor ot 
his face, while his 
eyes, as black as 
night, flashed 
haughtily from 
beneath his dark 
brows. His fore- 
head bore the 
Olympic serenity 
of the gods, and 
indeed one might 
quake without be- 
ing a coward be- 
fore so kingly a 
man were it not 
for the smile that 
suddenly illumin- 
ed his  counte- 
nance, softened 
the eyes almost to 
tenderness, and 
played over his 
regular features 
like a sunbeam on 
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AKCHDUCHESS BLANCA, ELDEST DAUGHTER OF DON CARLOs, 
AND HER HUSBAND, ARCHDUKE LEOPOLD SALVATOR 
OF TUSCANY. 


was indeed divine, that smile must have played 


sal havoc with many a beauty’s heart and 


haunted her in her sleep. Remember I was 
but silly sixteen, very, very susceptible, and it 
was the first time I saw a prince of the blood 
royal. 

I was ecstatic 
contemplation by my companion who, in dulcet 
tones, said : 


brusquely aroused from my 


‘* Mademoiselle de F——, allow me 
to introduce you to the King of Spain.” 

Oh, reader, pity me! My knees shook just a 
little, I confess, and 1 made the most awkward 
reverence that can be pictured, while my sense 
of the ludicrous was still lively enough to make 
me chuckle inwardly at the ‘“‘ King of Spain,”’ 
and I thought to myself, ‘‘ What a fool and flat- 
terer she is!’ I said not a word, for—what 
could I say? He broke the silence, and, with 
the tact that belongs to those of his standing, he 
said : ‘‘My daughters have very often spoken of 
you to me,’’ and he smiled. I saw his pearly- 
white teeth, and I showed him mine. I took no 
part in the conversation, but watched him in 
fascination, and felt rather proud that the many 
people passing to and fro and who eyed him 
with curiosity, knowing who he was, should see 
me near him. Suddenly he turned to me and 
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said, in his winning way 
waltz with me ?”’ 

I gave him one desperate look, like that of 
a drowning I felt I would rather die 
than face all those pairs of eyes that would be 
riveted on us when we entered the ballroom, I 


: “*Won’t you try this 
man. 


on his arm, and when everyone would stop to 
watch us. I forgot the honor he was conferring 
on me, I forgot the laws of etiquette which declare 
that every wish of a king shall be a command, I 
even forgot the severe reprimand I should get 
from my mother, and the foolish figure I was 
cutting before my fashionable friend who, doubt- 
less, was eating her heart out with envy, and I 
murmured, in subdued tones: ‘‘Oh, monsig- 
neur, the room is so full, another time will do as 
well’ Hesmiled. Remember, I was but six- 
teen. . 

That he made but a poor sort of a husband to 
his first wife, Princess Margherita, was a well- 
known fact. He led a dissipated life at Venice, 
and the echoes of his follies rang through Eu- 
rope, and when I saw the saintly duchess lead- 
ing a life of charity and austerity, and humble in 
the midst of so much grandeur, I felt my blood 
boil with indignation toward him, but in his 
presence one forgot all save that he was a gra- 
cious sovereign, who willingly told an amusing 
anecdote in which he came out in colors far from 
glowing. 

On one of his annual visits to Viareggio he 
was traveling in a first-class compartment with a 
few of the gentlemen who always attended him, 
when, at a small station not far from the place 
of destination, the door of his compartment was 
flung open and a gentleman entered and took a 
A few casual remarks on both sides paved 
the way to conversation, during which the prince 
inquired of his fellow-traveler whither he was 
journeying. ‘‘I am bound for the ‘ Tenuta,’ 
in response to an invitation from that gracious 
and martyred Princess Dona Margherita. Of 
course you have heard of her, for who has not 
in this part of the country, where her name is 
surrounded by a halo, as, for that matter, it is 
throughout the whole of Europe? There are no 
words to qualify her virtues, as there are no 
terms to disparage her husband Don Carlos.”’ 

And here the gallant defender of our oppressed 
sex waxed eloquent, and gave vent to all his sup- 
pressed indignation in no complimentary words. 
The prince listened to the whole tirade in quiet 
amusement. His opinion was not asked, but 
his gentlemen - in - waiting grew more and more 
nervous; they were hot and cold by turns. 
They cleared their throats, and tried to catch the 


seat. 











eye of the irate traveler, to warn him of the pre- 
cipice toward which he was heedlessly running ; 
but all in vain. 

** Viareggio ! Viareggio !’’ the conductor called 
as the train stopped before the small station ; 
and, on seeing the duke rise, the gentleman be- 
thought himself to inquire: ‘‘Do you descend 
here ?”’ 

‘* Not only am I getting off at Viareggio, but I 
am also bound for the Tenuta, and it will afford 
me immense pleasure to offer you a seat in my 
wife’s carriage.’’ Tableau! 

A sudden death carried away the much-beloved 
duchess, who, though, far from possessing any 
title to beauty, or even grace—for she was brusque 
in every movement—commanded respect and in- 
spired a certain awe. 

I have a vivid recollection of the uncomfort- 
able and fidgety sentiment with which, as a girl, 
I received every summons to go with my family 
to dine at the Tenuta, and which never wore off 
till the very last time I saw her royal highness. 
The starting off was quite a charming affair, es- 
pecially when the royal break was sent for us, 
and we had on our prettiest gowns and felt so 
satisfied with ourselves in particular and the 
world at large. But when we entered the royal 
lodge, showed our invitation to the keeper, and 
started down the broad drive under the odorous 
pines, through which no ray of sun ever pierced, 
then I grew silent and kind of wished I had 
never come. How long the drive was, and how 
annoying were the horse-flies! Then the low, 
flat roof of the house appears in the distance. 
Why am I not in my quiet little room with some 
interesting novel? ‘But what about the honor?’ 
I would say to myself, to give myself a semblance 
of courage ; and [| fear I gave an expressive shrug 
of my shoulders in answer to that question. 

Well, here we are. The house has no particu- 
lar style, as it was originally a hunting-box, to 
which each successive prince who inherited it 
added a wing to suit his own convenience, and 
the result was a dear, roomy, rambling house, 
without the least savor of or pretence to a pal- 
ace. A servant in red livery and knee-breeches 
opens the glass door on hearing the carriage stop, 
and offers his arm in a respectful manner, but 
with a pale smile of recognition, for Italian de- 
pendents are irrepressible even though they may 
be in the service of royalty, and in that lies their 
principal charm. We place a hand lightly upon 
his proffered arm, and are ushered into one of 
the ground - floor reception rooms, while the 
duchess is notified of our presence. The house 
is perfectly silent, and it seems ages before we 
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hear steps. Here comes the rustle of a dress and 


a quick step—is it she? No, it is her favorite 


lady-in-waiting, Countess de L——, the most 
charming of ch ng women, who tells us the 
duchess will soon come. Now, this is surely 
she. That rapid, nervous tread is hers. In an 


instant we have risen to our feet, and she enters, 
smiling brightly 
in turn, which w 


d extends her hand to each 
inly strive to kiss while she 
struggles to draw it away and imprints a kiss on 
our foreheads. Then the ordeal is over, and it 


was not so terrible, after all. 

Now we are free to scamper off to the little 
salons of the princesses. My sister makes for 
the apartments of the charming Princess Blanca, 


to-day wife of the Archduke Leopold Salvator of 
Tuscany, nephew of the Emperor of Austria. 


What a sweet, mignonne little princess she was, 
with her mischievous dimple and her quiet fun 
when you knew her well; but what a haughty, 
nervous princess she struck the casual observer 
as she tried to hide her painful timidity! 1 
made for the unfortunate Dofia Elvira’s nook. 


She has since given such painful publicity to her 
name that I must not think of her as she is to- 
day, but as the princess I loved and admired 
notwithstanding her caprices, her wayward 
moods, and her utter lack of beauty. She was 


downright ugly, | had not the necessary plea- 
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PRINCESS BEATRIZ, THIRD DAUGHTER OF DON CARLOS, AND 
WIFE OF PRINCE MASSIMO OF ROME, 


sant expression to redeem the heavy lower part 
of the face, characteristic of all the Bourbons, 
and her habitual scowl. Her figure was regal, 


and she carried herself with a dignity and hau- 
teur that made a gentleman exclaim: ‘‘ Sapristi! 
but every drop she has in her veins is of the 
bluest blue!’ Yes, I was very fond of her, but 
grew to love her after she made all the advances 
and showed me the best side of her nature. I 
once asked her: ‘‘ Princess, why did you hide 
from us when we first visited the Tenuta ?”’ 
‘* Because I did not like you,’’ she answered, 
very calmly, with a smile. ‘‘ Well, princess,” 


I answered, just as calmly, ‘‘ nothing was lost, 
for I disliked you.’’ Her answer was to throw 
her arms impulsively around my neck and 
kiss me. 

I one day found her all absorbed in a beau- 
tiful quilt she was knitting. I admired the 
pattern, and the lovely thick, soft wool, and 
most of all I admired her diligence, for I knew 
such work was not in her line. ‘‘ Pray, who is 
to be the happy possessor of this royal gift ?’”’ I 
asked, jestingly. ‘‘Why, you, of course !’’ 
she answered. And she kept her word. The 
quilt is in my possession now, and I prize it 
and the note that accompanied it among my 
treasures. 

The Princess Margherita had been dead but 
a year when Don Carlos wedded in second union 
the Princess Marie of Rohan, one of France’s 
proudest and noblest of royal names, whose de- 
vice is: ‘‘I can’t be a king ; I despise being a 
prince ; Iam a Rohan.’ The princess is young, 
beautiful and haughty—too much so, perhaps, 
for the taste of her step-children, who claim to 
be of still more royal lineage than she, and who, 

already hurt at this marriage of their father’s, 
could not bring themselves to kiss the hand of 
this new mother as she desired. Some go so far 
as to assert that the Princess Elvira would never 
have taken the sad and false step she did but to 
revenge herself on her father for his distasteful 
union. A poor, poor, revenge, indeed! And 
yet she it was who wrote in my album, in her 
decided and stylish hand, a Spanish saying that 
runs to this effect : ‘‘ The past is darkness, the 
future mist, and the present a flash. Life is but 
smoke if we but knew it, and all that is certain 
in this world is Death.’’ 
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Among the guests of the Jacksons while they has emphasized Burr's magnetic personality, and 

















lived in the frame house in the Hermitage grounds no two people ever yielded more readily to its 

was Aaron Burr, who, after his duel with Hamil- fascination than Mr. and Mrs. Jackson. They . 
ton, came South, having previously written Jack- talked, on the night he spent with them, into i 
son relative to the construction of flat boats for the wee sma’ hours, he delighting Jackson with | 


the transporta- 
tion of troops 
and provisions 
to the Wachita 
River, where 
he proposed es- 
tablishing a 
settlement. He 
arrived in May, 
1805, remained 
a while and re- 
turned in De- 
cember, and 
probably no 
visitor ever en- 


inside pictures 
of national po- 
litics and po- si 
liticians and 
charming Mrs. . 
Jackson with 
tender allu- 
sions to his i 
dead wife, and 
bright anec- 
dotes of his 
beautiful 
young daugh- 
ter, whom he 
promised to 






tertained by bring to see ‘s 
Jackson so po- her while visit- 


tently influ- 
enced his opin- 
ions and shap- 
ed his future 
course. To im- 


ing Blenner- ‘ 
hasset Island, 
and whom he 








begged her to 
remember in 
her prayers. 
Posterity has 
reached no de- 
cision as to 
S3urr’s real 


pressions re- 
ceived from 
Burr may be 
ascribed his 
distrust and 
aversion, never 
overcome, to 
Jefferson, his 
antipathy to 
Ham ilton’s 
financial 
schemes, to the 
National Bank, 
to New Eng- 

















aims and am- « 
bitions, though vig 
it is conceded ’ 
that, dazzled 
by Napoleon’s 
success, he 
hoped, in imi- 
tation of him, 





ANDREW JACKSON IN 1845. to found a if: 
land cant and FROM THE PAINTING BY G. P. A. HEALY W estern em- 


fanaticism ; his predilection for Van Buren and _ pire, including Mexico and Texas. This, though 
approval of New York political methods. History impracticable, was possible, and did not necessar- 








* Previous papers in this series of articles were: ‘‘ Andrew Jackson’s Private Life,’ in the November 
number ; ‘‘ Andrew Jackson as a Military Commander,”’ in December ; ‘‘ Military Heroes of Jackson’s Time,”’ in 
January ; “Jackson as Statesman and President ’’—Parts I. and II., in February and March; ‘Statesmen of 
Jackson’s Period,’’ in April; ‘‘The Medallic History of Andrew Jackson,”’ in May; ‘‘ Recollections of Jackson’s E} 


Home Life,’’ in June ; and ‘‘ Rachel Donelson Jackson,’’ Part I., in July 
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ily imply treason to the Federal Government. 
While in Nashville he expressed the opinion that 
Jackson, the most forceful, prominent man in the 
West, would be the first Westerner elected Presi- 
dent of the United States, and then and there 
nominated him. After Burr’s departure Jackson 
received some anonymous letters accusing Burr 
of treasonable designs and of trying to implicate 
him inthem. He at once said ‘‘ the contracts 
agreed upon must be fulfilled, but no new ones 
considered until 
all suspicion is 
for I 
sym- 
pathy with trea- 
son or traitors !’’ 
Then came the 
collapse of the 
ex pedition— 
Burr’s arrest, 
trial and nomi- 
nal acquittal at 
Richmond. In- 
sisting that no 
man of his affec- 


removed, 
have no 


tionate nature 
could be a trai- 
tor, Mrs. Jack- 
son urged her 
husband to at- 
tend the - trial 
and befriend 


him, and it was 
while preparing 


his testimony 
as a witness in 
that trial that 
Jackson began 
that thorough 
and exhaustive 


study of consti- 
tutional law 
which made him 
so familiar with 
the 


and 


provisions 
limitations 
of the Constitution and enabled him to contend 
so successfully in after years with Congress and 
the courts, When Burr’s daughter was lost, sup- 
posedly in a storm at sea, Mrs. Jackson wrote 
him, saying : ‘‘ Let me, who have no daughter, 
weep with you in your great sorrow.”’ 

It was also while living in that little frame 
house that the most deplored event of Jackson’s 
life—the Dickinson duel—occurred. He had a 


store at Clober Bottom (three miles distant) to 
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ENTRANCE TO GROUNDS OF THE HERMITAGE, 
FROM A PHOT GRAPH BY R. C. MOULTON, to 
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which he daily rode to and fro, and in the valley 
below, where Colonel Donelson planted Tennes- 
see’s first corn and cotton patch, he had a track 
noted as the scene of many exciting races. In 
December, 1805, a race planned between Jack- 
son’s horse Truxton, and Plowboy, owned by 
Captain Erwin, came off. Charles Dickinson, 
Erwin’s son-in-law, bet heavily on Plowboy, and 
seeing Truxton forge ahead, screamed, though 
Mrs. Jackson sat near: ‘‘ His horse is gaining, 
and will win the 
stake, just as 
he ran off with 
and kept another 
man’s wife !”’ 

It was said 
and believed 
that a political 
clique, alarmed 
at Jackson’s im- 
mense popular- 
ity, saw the ne- 
cessity of getting 
rid of him, and, 
to accomplish 
this, prompted 
Dickinson to 
pick a quarrel 
by this and other 
insulting re- 
marks, sure to 
be repeated. 


Dickinson re- 
membered that 
in the Sevier- 


Jackson feud the: 
unforgivable, 
only-to-be- 
wiped -out-with- 
blood words 
were, ‘‘ I know of 
no great service 
rendered by 
Jackson unless it 
be running off 
Natchez with 
Robards’s wife.’’ Dickson was considered the best 
shot in the world, while Jackson, known to be a 
poor marksman, was singularly averse, notwith- 


standing his numerous frays, to personal encoun- 
A challenge was sent and accepted, date and 
place being named for the meeting. Mrs. Jack- 
son, knowing that Dickinson’s young wife was 
with child, implored her husband earnestly to ar- 
range the difficulty if possible. 


ters. 


Kissing him 


good-by as he rode off with his second, Judge 
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Overton, she said : ‘‘Forget his re- 
marks about me, think only of his 
wife and babe, and if consistent with 
honor spare him.’’ Awaiting his 
return and noting his pallor and 
blood-stained clothes, she screamed : 
‘*You are wounded !”’ ‘“ Yes, only 
slightly, but Dickinson will insult no 
more innocent women’’; then, re- 
marking her look of dismay, he ad- 
ded: ‘‘I promised you to spare him 
and meant to keep my p.omise. On 
the road I saw signs of h’~ skill— 
hairs cut in two, small circles on 
trees and fences black with shot, 
then heard his messages, ‘ Tell Jack- 
son I will snap his life’s threads like 
that hair, will pepper his craven 
breast with lead like that disk !’ 
Even when we took our places on 
the ground and waited for the sec- 
onds to give the word, I still intended 
to fire in the air, but when I felt 
his bullet plowing through my body 
and heard him shriek, ‘Great God, 
have I missed the d scoundrel?’ 
hate of me overpowering even death’s 
agony, the demon in me awoke. I 
fired and he fell.’’ Mrs. Jackson, al- 
most fainting, fell. on her knees, 
praying: ‘‘Oh, God, have pity on 
the poor wife, pity on the babe in 
her womb.’’ Years afterward, Jack- 
son “There never lived a 
woman in whom the mother instinct 
so predominated, she would have 
gathered in her pitying arms every 
afflicted being. Why, she even wept 











said : 


and prayed for Dickinson’s wife and 
ehild.”’ 

In 1809 they adopted a twin son 
born to Mrs. Jackson’s brother, Sev- 
ern 


On one side an Indian chief, hanging to a 
horn, on the ground. 
a bank-note of five dollars lying ir. t es 
destructive instrument of the savage 


named him Andrew 
Jackson, reared him tenderly, and 
bequeathed him their large estate. Naturally reli- 
gious and a devout Bible reader, Mrs. Jackson, 
under the teachings of Parson Blackburn, jcined 
the Presbyterian Church. Wishing to make her 
a present, Jackson asked what she would prefer. 
**A church near-by where I can worship God reg- 
ularly,’’ was the ready reply. The little brick 
church, now the object of such curious interest, 


Donelson, 


and the scene of many memorable services, was 
Without steeple or bel- 
nave or chancel, it looks more like a plain 
that 


the result of that wish. 
fry, 


farmhouse than a church. It was there 
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FRONTISPIECE TO A LIFZ OF JACKSON PUBLISHED IN LONDON IN 1834. 
REPRODUCED FROM THE BOOK NOW OWNED BY 


W. H. WHITCOMB, NORTHAMPTON, MASS, 
DESCRIPTION OF THE PICTURE: 


(Above the Portrait.) 


Part of the city of New Orleans. with the flag of the United States upon the citadel ; 
surrounded by a rampart of cotton-bags, 
the other patriot defenders firing from behing the cotton-bags upon the British, 
who are falling in all quarters and 
already in boats, rowing off to the 
The figure in the foreground of a man 
him, represents Packenham, the comn 


with the Tennessee militiamen and 


eS aping to the seu, whereon some are 
fleet wh:ch 's vetting sail for Old England, 
heels ur ward and horse dying under 
der and * rother-in-law of Wellington. 
(Under the Portrait.) 

gibbet. iis tomahawk. scalping knife and 
. Jew, suspended in like manner, and 
me manner as theanurderous but less 


On the other s 


General Jackson made his first profession of 
faith and took his first communion. Mrs. Jack- 
son’s family, the Donelsons, still worship there 
and keep it in repair. 

When war was 
1812, Jackson 


see militia, offer 


declared against Great Britain 
in then in command of Tennes- 

his services to the Govern- 
Ing accepted, he headed that 
on which, though it accom- 
public benefit, brought into 
at executive ability and su- 
perior military qualifications. It was in that 


ment; and, the 
Southern expe 
plished no gre 
prominence his gre 
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expedition that he ac- 
quired the familiar 
soubriquet of ‘‘Old 
Hickory,’’ and laid the 
foundation of that all- 
embracing popularity 
never before since 
equaled by an Amer- 
ican, and which to- 
day, over fifty years 
after his’ death, is still 
strong. 


or 


One bright 
October morning, 1813, 
they attended service 
together in the little 
brick church, after 
which, embracing her 
tenderly, he, though 
still prostrated by Ben- 
ton’s bullet, hardly able 
to mount his horse, but 
determined to check 
Creek depredations and 
avenge Fort Mims, 
started on that campaign from which, victorious 
at Tallustatchie, Talladega, Emuckfaw, Pensa- 
cola, Mobile, New Orleans, he returned the most 
famous, most courted, most idolized man in the 
world, hailed by his own nation as its deliverer, 
by all nations as the conquering hero, The 
country, depressed and humiliated by the disas- 
ters attending the Northern and Eastern com- 
mands, by the capture and burning of Washing- 
ton, and dreading a successful British invasion 
in the South, hailed the news from New Orleans 
with extravagant demonstrations of rejoicing. 
People said : 
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‘* Jackson seals and perpetuates the 
liberty and independence gained by Washington 
and Bunker Hill receives its glorious fulfillment 
at Charleston.’’ Mrs. Jackson, urged to accom-, 
pany the delegation that went to meet him on 
his return to Nashville, declined, saying, ‘‘ I pre- 
fer waiting for him at home’’; and probably her 
simple greeting, ‘‘I am so thankful to have you 
back again !’’ outweighed the many laudatory 
addresses he received. Henceforth exchanging 
the happy, peaceful quiet of backwoods farmers 
for the glamour and turmoil of public notoriety, 
they lived amid ceremonial pomp and parade. 
Their home became the Western Mecca, was al- 
ways crowded with visitors and alive with ex- 
citement. Finding their residence (the little 
frame house) unsuited to new conditions, they 
built a large, handsome home, christening it the 
Hermitage, and a hermitage it proved—a refuge 
from all care and worry ; a haven whence, de- 
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parting for the spirit 
land, they entered 
heaven as from an outer 
chamber. Then came 
the Presidential cam- 
paigns of ’24 and ’28, 
when the flood-gates of 
partisan 
stood wide 
torrents 


virulence 

open and 
of slanderous 
falsehoods deluged the 
country. Unable to 
check his great popu- 
larity or deny his gal- 
lant public service, his 
opponents to 
mortify belittle 
him by _ besmirching 
his wife’s character. 
Charges nauseam 
were rung on ‘‘the 
marriage before di- 
vorce,’’ caricatures of 
her person and manners 
were scattered broadcast, processions singing bur- 
lesques aimed at her paraded the streets. This 
vituperation, however, did him no harm. Brave 
men honor a man for fidelity to an injured wife. 
Yet mud-flinging generally leaves some stain, and 
falsehoods, often repeated and widely circulated, 
finally gain credence. Impressions still prevail- 
ing of Jackson’s ignorance (bad spelling and bad 
grammar) and of his wife’s unrefinement may 
be traced to the malice of partisan enemies in 
those crucial years. 

Lately Mr. Richardson, by authority of Con- 
gress, has compiled and published the records of 
Presidential administrations, an examination of 
which shows Jackson to have been the equal in 
spelling, rhetoric and general scholarship of any 
contemporary—to have been an earnest student 
of state matters and thoroughly conversant with 
constitutional law and governmental policy. At 
a dinner party in London in 1850, at which my 
father (then United States Minister to Russia) 
and the Duke of Wellington were guests, the lat- 
ter, speaking of American affairs, said : ‘‘ 1 know 
you Americans admit no comparison with Wash- 
ington ; but, in my opinion, Jackson is the great- 
est man your Republic has produced. His course 
in his Indian campaigns was remarkable, his 
generalship at New Orleans worthy of Hannibal 
or Cesar ; and his policy as President, though 
arbitrary and despotic, was both wise and patri- 
otic. I predict that the time will come when 
the absence of a man of his nerve and self-confi- 
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dence in the executive office 
will result in great national 
disaster.’’ Did his prophetic 
eye foresee the days in ’61, 
when people, seeing Bucha- 
nan blanch and quail before 
the coming storm, cried: 
‘*Oh, for twenty-four hours 
of Jackson in the White 
House !”’ 

There was great political 
excitement in Tennessee in 
the summer of 1844, even 
school-children becoming vio- 
lent partisans. I, then in 
the preparatory department 
of the Nashville Female Aca- 
demy, was the Democratic 
champion, Lou being 
the Whig. After school we 
met in the hall to discuss 
public questions. One Thurs- 
day afternoon we had an an- 
gry debate, Lou quoting Clay, 








I Jackson, closing my argu- 
ment with the words then 
familiar : ‘‘ Westward the star 
of empire wends its way.”’ : 
Suddenly Lou sprang up, 

and, arms akimbo, head 
erect, danced up and down 
the platform, singing to a jig 
tune: ‘‘The girl kicked the 
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easy chair near his wife’s 
tomb, where, when the 
weather and his strength 
permitted, he always went 
after breakfast to smoke and 
meditate. Greeting me affec- 
tionately, he said, pointing to 
the birds overhead and the 
flower-beds near: ‘‘In life 
she loved birds and flowers, 
and I enjoy seeing them near 
her grave.’’ He was then 
very feeble—seldom able to 
leave his bed ; and his snow- 
white hair, pallid, pain- 
drawn features, bent, trem- 
bling form, warned his friends 
that the empty grave near his 
wife’s would soon be ten- 
anted. I had intended to 
mention and ask the verity 
of the occurrence alluded to 
at the debate, but, to save 
my life, I could not repeat 
those revolting words at that 
sacred spot, where the very 
air seemed redolent with the 
fragrance of deathless love. 
I, however, visited and ques- 
tioned my grandmother, who 
lived near, and who was Aunt 
Jackson’s sister-in-law and 
a most intimate friend. ‘‘ False, 


rn SS Sey ° ” . 
kiver off and I koteht cold.’’ bs PRN ke | ode eruel and wicked,’’ she said, 
The girls, giggling at first, ————” emphatically. ‘‘ Sister Jack- 


said : ‘* Don’t, Lou 
unfair.’”’ The meeting broke 
up, Lou’s friends going with her, mine with me. 
Then one of them told me that it was said that, 
at a grand ball given in New Orleans to General 
and Mrs. Jackson, she said to a lady inquiring 
kindly about her health: ‘‘ Poorly, thank God. 
To tell the truth, the girl kicked the kiver off 
and I kotcht cold !’—that the Whigs, using 
these words as the chorus to a scurrilous song, 
had chanted them all over the United States dur- 
ing his Presidential campaigns. Of course I was 
indignant and deeply hurt. Aunt Jackson died 
before my birth, but I had been taught to love 
and honor her memory, revering her name as do 
good Catholics the Holy Virgin’s. I generally 
went home Friday (Tulip Grove, twelve miles 
from Nashvill¢), returning Monday, and calling 
Saturday at the Hermitage to tell Uncle Jackson 
the week’s school incidents, seemingly much rel- 
ished by him. I found him propped up in an 


. that’s BADGE WORN AT FUNERAL OF GEN, JACKSON 
/ FROM THE ORIGINAL NOW IN POSSESSION OF 
W. H. WHITCOMB, NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


son was not only well-in- 
formed, but elegant and dig- 
nified—far superior to her detractors. Her father 
stood well, and moved in the best Virginia soci- 
ety. She visited with him, when a little girl, 
both Monticello and Mount Vernon, and had in- 
teresting reminiscences of Colonial customs and 
usages, often describing to us the appearance, 


manners and costumes of the grand dames then 
prominent in aristocratic circles. No woman in 
the Western country had traveled so extensively 


or better used the opportunities for self-improve- 
ment afforded by travel and association with cul- 
tured people. On her trips with General Jack- 
son to New Orleans, Mobile, Pensacola, Wash- 
ington, Cincinnati and other cities, she was the 
honored guest, the recipient of the most distin- 
guished courtesies and attentions. They enter- 
tained handsomely and lavishly at the Hermit- 
age, Louis Philippe, Lafayette, Aaron Burr, and 
many distinguished men and women enjoying 
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their hospitality, and testifying by word and let- 
ter to her grace as a hostess and charm as a 
woman. Generous and kind-hearted, none ap- 
pealed to her in vain for comfort, advice or pe- 
cuniary aid, bestowed as if acceptance were the 
favor, and she, the donor, the one obliged. 

‘*General Jackson loved and admired her ex- 
travagantly, finding his chief pleasure in her 
companionship, his greatest reward in her ap- 
proval. Once I was present when, trying on a 
new dress and bonnet, she asked, ‘ Are they be- 
coming ? he answered, gallantly, ‘ You become 
them, my dear, and lend grace to any costume.’ 
They lived for each other, and, no matter what 
happened, were happy if together. Learning of the 
proposed New Orleans trip, we, desiring her to 
make a good impression, persuaded her to order 
a handsome outfit. We had in those days singu- 
lar ideas of French ladies, whom we supposed to 
be a combination of courtesies and shrugs, 
patches and furbelows. Dancing masters taught 
the former, girls mimicked the latter. We also 
imagined French society to be hollow and insin- 
cere, devoted to unmeaning ceremonials, and, 
upon her return, questioned her closely as to 
what she had seen and done, especially her im- 
pressions of French ladies, to which she replied : 
‘I did very well, enjoyed everything, and found 








the French ladies delightful, as kind and unaf- 
fected as our plainest neighbors. I let them 
courtesy and shrug, I did as I do home, thinking 
that good manners, springing from true polite- 
ness, are the same in cabin and palace.’ Her 
descriptions of French balls—the grand polo- 
naises, minuets and cotillons and of French ban- 
quets, shrimp soup, fricassed frog, crawfish 
salad, crab croquettes—were perfectly splendid, 
and delighted us all, to whom frogs, crabs and 
shrimps were tabooed luxuries.’’ On other occa- 
sions, she, my grandmother, who was an observ- 
ing, intelligent, highly cultivated woman, told 
me the incidents mentioned in this sketch. 
During the turbulent electoral campaign of 
1828, Jackson, though naturally indignant at the 
unmanly warfare waged against him, was calm 
and resolute, caring only to guard his wife from 
knowledge of the cowardly assaults on her. Oc- 
casionally he would find her in tears, and learn 
that she had seen some slanderous document or 
cruel caricature. Then his wrath would be ter- 
rible. He once said: ‘‘T forgive those who op- 
posed and abused me, but will cherish undving 
hate for those who so relentlessly persecuted my 
wife.’”” He had never desired public office, re- 
signing many high public positions sought by 
ambitious politicians, and, when he returned 
home after his Florida service, was anxious to 
lay aside public duties and enjoy the domes- 
ticity he so ardently desired, but from all sec- 
tions of the country came the cry: ‘‘He has 
earned and should receive his country’s crown- 
ing honor—the Presidency.’’ Opposed by the 
wealth, culture, traditional power, business ac- 
tivity, the masses upheld and sustained him, 
instinctively recognizing in him sympathy with 
their tastes and ideas, and, his election, hailed 
with boundless enthusiasm, was the work of the 
plain American people. When Mrs. Jackson 
heard of it she said: ‘‘ For Mr. Jackson’s sake 
I am glad, for myself I never wished it.’? Per- 
sons unfamiliar with Southern plantation life 
prior to emancipation, can hardly understand 
the relations, quasi familiar, quasi affectionate 
and sympathetic, subsisting between master and 
slave, and would be amused at the extravagant 
jubilation of the Hermitage slaves at Jackson’s 
election. Singing, dancing, laughing, they 
shouted : ‘‘ Mistus and marster done elected 
President, and gwine lib in de White House.” 
On all plantations there were many holidays, 
shared alike by masters and slaves. At the 
Hermitage holidays were numerous and _ pleas- 
ant, but the greatest 0: all occasions was ‘‘ Mis- 
tus’s trips to town,’’ referring to Mrs. Jackson’s 
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spring and winter shopping expeditions to Nash- 
ville, when, purchasing the clothing, provisions, 
domestic supplies, not produced on the farm, 
she added presents and favors for each—needed 
comforts for the old and infirm, coveted gewgaws 
for the young. On a bright December morning, 
1828, the air balmy as May, all nature seem- 
ingly suggestive of peace and happiness, she 
started on her long-anticipated, much-talked-of 
trip to town, smilingly kissing her hand to the 
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Washington) she 
rest before returnil 
in the back par! 


went to the Nashville Inn to 
i home. Reclining on a sofa 

the folding doors between it 
and the front room being closed, she heard her 
name called, then came a rehash of campaign 
slanders, many of them heard by her for the first 
time, cruel suggestions as to the practicability of 
getting rid of her, unkind predictions of the im- 
pressions she would make in Washington high 
life. Though shocked and humiliated, the su- 





THE LAST PORTRAIT 


OF GENERAL JACKS 


FROM AN ENGRAVING BY lL DANFORTH AFTER A PAINTING ON I BY JOHN W. DODGE 


groups calling to her from door and gate, from 
lane and field: ‘‘ Don’t forget me, mistus ; re- 


member your promise.’ General Jackson, on 


her trips, always accompanied her some distance 
going, and met her returning. Having made 
her purchases, not omitting an item on her list, 
consulted milliners and mantua makers (for be- 
side shopping, she intended to examine the 
handsome costume ordered for the great ball on 


the 23d, and also the elaborate outfit needed for 


blime charity of her soul was still in evidence. 
When asked 
ence, she said 
I heard ther 
out I had.’ 
River and cor 


she did not reveal her pres- 

[ supposed they did not know 

d would be hurt if they found 
eral Jackson met her at Stone’s 
mented on her palor and nervous- 
ness, and the servants awaiting at the gate, said : 
‘‘Mistus looks as if she had been shot.’’, The 
next morning, having distributed her gifts, add- 
ing to each some kindly words, she sent for my 
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and almost beside himself with fear and 
anxiety, watched her constantly. They 
had intended attending the ball ar- 
ranged for the 23d instant (the anni- 
versary of the night attack on New Or- 
leans), in celebration of his election as 
President, and she, anxious for him to 
be there, and knowing that he would 
need extra strength to bear the unusual 
fatigue, persuaded him to retire to an- 
other room and rest ; but hardly had 
he left her, when a scream from her 
attendant recalled him, only in time to 
eatch her fainting form and _ receive 
her dying smile. The poisonous shaft 
had done its work, and she, who had 
never spoken unkindly of a human 
being, who, had her power equaled her 
desires, would have cheered and com- 
forted every living sufferer, lay deal 
from wounds inflicted by unknown, ir- 
responsible gossips. 

His friends as well as enemies said 
her death was providential ; that, un- 
fitted to share his high destiny, her 
presence in his new sphere would 
have been embarrassing. Cruel, in- 
human verdict! Had she lived, she 
would probably have remained in Ten- 
nessee ; but had she gone to Wash- 
ington, she would have graced her new 
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FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY ROBERT C. MOULTON. 
mother, repeated to her the cruel remarks of 
the unseen gossipers, exacting a promise never 
to tell General Jackson of them—and he was 
never fully informed of them—never to endeavor 
to discover who the ladies were, to forgive and 
forget them herself. My mother, alarmed at her 
unusual excitement, advised her to dismiss it al] 
as malicious gossip. ‘‘ No, Emily, I'll never for- 
get it! Listening to them, it seemed as if a veil 
was lifted and I saw myself, whom you have all 
guarded from outside criticism and surrounded 
with flattering delusions, as others see me, a 
poor old woman, unsuited for fashionable gaye- 
ties, a hindrance instead of helpmeet to the man 
[ adore. I will not go to Washington, but stay 
here as often before in Mr. Jackson’s absences.’’ 
In a few days slight spasms of the chest and 
shoulders appeared, returning each day with in- 
creased violence. A doctor being summoned, 
said her symptoms were not alarming, but there 
seemed a want of rallying power, a secret some- 
thing medicine could not reach. General Jack- 
son, alarmed in spite of the doctor’s assurance, 





her charities would have found there 
extended opportunities of beneficence ; her sweet 
cheerfulness and genial good nature would have 
brightened and hallowed the White House ; 
and who can measure the influence of her 
companionship on the old man whom for 
years she had guided and counseled, cheered 
and comforted? There would probably have 
been no Mrs. Eaton episode, no Kitchen 
Cabinet, no Cabinet imbroglios ; and the fierce 
partisan warfare waged during his eight years’ 
executive service would have been so tempered 
as to accomplish equal public benefit without en- 
gendering either enmity or revenge. Death could 
not part them ; to his life’s end she was ever 
present in thought, loved and desired as though 
living, sincerely mourned and tenderly remem- 
bered. They buried her in the Hermitage gar- 
den, where he erected over her remains a Doric 
marble temple, surmounted by an artistic entab- 
lature supported by eight fluted columns, and 
reached by a flight of steps. On each side of an 
elaborately carved central funeral urn there is a 
marble slab. One bears the inscription : 
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GENERAL ANDREW JACKSON. 
Born Marcu 15, 1767. 
Diep June 8, 1845. 
The other the epitaph written at General Jack- 
son’s dictation by Henry Lee of Virginia: 

‘* Here lie the remains of Mrs. Rachel Jackson, 
who died the 22d of December, 1828, aged 61. 
Her face was fair, her person pleasing, her tem- 
per amiable and her heart kind. She delighted 
in relieving the wants of her fellow-creatures, 


and cultivated that Divine pleasure by the most 
liberal and unpretending methods ; to the poor 
she was a benefactor, to the rich an example, to 
the wretched a comforter, to the prosperous an 
ornament; her piety went hand in hand with 
her benevolence, and she thanked her Creator 
for being permitted to do good. A being so gen- 
tle, and yet so virtuous, slander might wound, 
but could not dishonor. Even Death, when he 
tore her from the arms of her husband, could 
but transport her to the bosom of her God.’’ 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE VARIED 


ORACLES AND SHRINES OF THE 


VIRGIN IN VENEZUELA 


By A. JAMES MILLER, 


FT’HAT inanimate dust should be invested 
|" with miraculous powers, and even super- 
natural attributes, is a thing that will 
readily call down the sneers and ridicule of sci- 
ence; that God, ‘‘who moves in a mysterious 
way,’’ should seek to illustrate His beneficence 
and omnipotence through such channels is 
hardly credited by the advanced Christian 
thought of the civilized world ; and yet we have 
the historical verification of Joan of Are and her 
consulting oracle, besides numerous instances 
like that of Lourdes, in both the Pagan and 
Christian world. All that we may know, either 
from teaching, intuition or inspiration, might 
instinctively reject as preposterous the idea that 
mere images of man's handicraft could be in- 
vested with supernatural powers, while we may 
immediately consign such a faith to the deepest 
realm of superstition. The accepted idea of a 
miracle is a suspension or a violation of the laws 
of nature—a supernatural interposition which 
would be impossible by human agency ; in other 
words, a sign of the Creator working out of hu- 
man reach. This assumes that the boundaries 
of the natural are all known, which is a most 
plain and manifest error. But, without going 
into a discussion of the truth or falsity of mira- 
cles, or in any way subscribing to the verity or 
error of the subject treated, I have herewith 
compiled a more or less interesting réswmé of the 
so-called miracle-working images found in Vene- 
zuela. The space of a single article does not ad- 
mit of a more extended elaboration, else many 
minor details could have been added that might 
have enhanced the interest and shed a more 
weird light over the whole subject. 


Nearly all Catholic countries have certain spe- 
cial shrines, to which the faithful are yearly ex- 
pected to do homage either by contributions or 
pilgrimages. These miracle shrines seem to mul- 
tiply as one recedes from the highways of civili- 
zation, while the veneration of them is increased 
in the same proportion. Venezuela has not less 
than six different miracle-working images of the 
Virgin, to which annual pilgrimages are made 
by the devout to make offerings and ask inter- 
cession for multifold ends. At times it consti- 
tutes a regular furore, and there would seem to 
be a rivalry among certain villages as to which 
could send the largest delegation of perigrinos to 
invoke the special blessings of their favorite 
shrine. The regular pilgrimage to ‘‘ Our Blessed 
Lady of Lourdes’’ occurred in February, while 
I was in Caracas. The miracle image of 
‘**Lourdes’’ is located at Maiquitia, about three 
miles from La Guayra. To this the faithful re- 
pair every February, coming from distances of a 
hundred miles or more to ask its special inter- 
cession for a variety of ills to which flesh is heir. 
The devotees will walk or ride as their cireum- 
stances will admit, but generally appear in long 
processions, sometimes hundreds, dressed in 
white, with brown bonnets, and carrying a 
change of raiment and a few provisions in a bun- 
dle under the arm. The pilgrims are com- 
monly called igrinos, and march through the 
street bearing religious banners and chanting 


hymns. They generally belong to the peon 
class, and are composed almost exclusively of 
women, who entertain a blind faith in the mi- 
raculous intercession of the image. Each dele- 
gation, on reaching the shrine, will spend cne or 
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two days in devotional exercises before the im- 
age, and then retire to make way for others who 
are to follow from different parts of the country. 
This is continued for many days, until all pil- 
grims have seen and invoked the special blessing 
of the Virgin, leaving, of course, a contribution 
commensurate with their means, for the care and 
protection of the image for the following year. 
A priest (Father Machado) in charge of the 
shrine acts as treasurer for the Virgin and as as- 
sociate intermediary, to hear the prayers and 
register the vows of those asking intercession. 

One of the most noted and oldest of these Ven- 
ezuelan shrines is located at Barcelona, which, 
from its having been found in the hollow trunk 
of an old tutumo tree, is called ‘‘ La Virgin del 
Tutumo.’’ It is a small stone image, about fif- 
teen inches in height, cleverly carved to repre- 
sent the angelic face and form of the Virgin. 
The tradition comes down from the Mission In- 
dians that the image was discovered in the last 
century, curiously imbedded in the trunk of the 
old tutumo or calabash tree, near Cumanagoto, 
and at a period when much acrimonious bick- 
ering existed relative to a removal of the town 
site. The image was carried in procession to 
Barcelona, where the greatest discontent was 
prevalent among the clergy and monks. The 
image was placed in a chapel in the midst of the 
excitement, and on the following morning was 
found to have mysteriously disappeared. It was 
again found in the same tree, whither it was said 
to have fled from the angry discussions prevail- 
ing. This miracle is said to have been repeated 
several times, and did not cease until a fine con- 
vent (College of the Propaganda) was built to 
receive the Franciscan Order of Monks. Since 
that time it has been studiously guarded in one 
of the leading churches of Barcelona, where an- 
nual pilgrimages are made to its shrine by all 
the common people of the surrounding country. 
Iam informed that many of the pilgrims who 
yearly visit this shrine occupy three or four days 
in making the journey, traversing the low, parch- 
ing districts, or crawling over the precipitous in- 
terior mountains. They seem to falter at no 
sacrifice, and will brave the most serious perils 
to reach this vested Mecca and pour out their 
prayers for intercession. 

Possibly one of the most famous and historic 
shrines in all South America is located at Villa 
de Cura, the capital of the state of Miranda. 
The curious physical of nature 
wrought in this section have contributed to 
heighten interest in the image and to lend a 
weird charm to its alleged virtues. 


anomalies 


Cura itself is 
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located in a bleak and barren valley, while near 
it, at the foot of the wild and shattered peak of 
Morros de San Juan, is the Valley of Death. On 
the opposite side several rivers mysteriously lose 
themselves in the crevices of the ground. The 
miracle image is known far as Nuestra Senora de 
los Valencianos, or ‘‘Our Blessed Virgin of the 
Valencians.’’ It was found sometime about the 
middle of the last century, near the Rio de los 
Minas and close to a point where that stream is 
mysteriously lost in the cleft of a great rock. It 
was discovered by an Indian, who had been un- 
justly persecuted, and while he was praying for 
deliverance trom his enemies and tormentors. 
It is said to have relieved him of his troubles, 
and when brought to his home healed his 
mother, who had become a hopeless paralytic. 
It was finally brought to Villa de Cura, where its 
widespread fame precipitated rival claims for its 
ownership. The contest arose between the cities 
of Cura and San Sebastian de los Reyes, the 
vicars of the latter place claiming that the Virgin 
had made her first appearance on the territory 
of their parish. The Archbishop of Caracas, be- 
coming cognizant of the facts, in order to put an 
end to the scandal, caused the image to be 
brought to the capital and placed among the 
archives of the bishopric. It was guardedly 
kept there, under seal, for a period of over thirty 
years, and was not restored to the inhabitants of 
Cura until 1802. 

Many marvelous cures of hereditary diseases 
and fatal maladies have been attributed to this 
shrine, and it is deeply venerated by the faithful 
throughout Venezuela. 

In the midst of the great coffee region, and 
away up among the mountains overlooking the 
great Aragua Valley, is located the flourishing 
town of San Mateo. It was here that the wife of 
Simon Bolivar died, and is further memorable in 
Venezuelan annals for the heroic self-sacrifice of 
one of its patriots, who ignited the magazine of a 
fortress to prevent the munitions falling into the 
hands of the Spaniards. But, among all the 
cherished possessions of this town, its chief pride 
is that of the miracle image of Nuestra Sefiora 
de Belen, otherwise ‘‘Our Blessed Lady of Beth- 
lehem.’’ It has its origin many generations ago 
from a little Mestizo girl, whose invalid mother 
was in direful want destitution. It is 
recorded that the poor woman had been reduced 
to her last coin, with which she sent the daughter 
to purchase a loaf of bread. The little one had 


and 


persistently prayed to her small image, and on 
this occasion sought its intercession before start- 
ing upon the errand that was to take the last 
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penny of her sick mother. When she returned 
home she was somewhat amazed to find the 
same coin in the bottom of her basket, with 
which she had purchased the bread. This was 
repeated for many days, each time another coin 
being found to take the place of the one spent. 
Meanwhile the miracle became known, and the 
image was secured by the parish priest, and con- 
tinued to create wonder by the favors it distrib- 
uted to those who sought its intercession. It 
has now been in the possession of this parish 
for many generations, and in commemoration of 
the month in which it was found the yearly 
pilgrimages to the shrine occur in November. 
The wonderful coin was also preserved and se- 
creted in a neighboring cave, to which the de- 
votees repair after paying their adorations to the 
image and gather up particles of dirt from the 
cave, which is blessed and then carried home. I 
have met several reputable and truthful people 
who have declared to me that astonishing mira- 
cles have been performed at this shrine, and 
things which they could not possibly attribute to 
any other cause. 

In some of the remote and sparsely settled 
farm districts of Venezuela no churches exist, 
and those devoutly inclined are in the habit of 
gathering at some large hacienda on Sundays and 
holding brief services. Such is the condition of 
a small community near Carayaca, in the moun- 
tains beyond Caracas, though they have but one 
settled place of worship, which is rendered 
doubly sacred for holding a miracle image called 
‘*La Virgin de Capacabafia.”’ This image was 
presented to the people of this district, in 1832, 
by the wealthy owner of the coffee estates, 
Sefiora Maria del Rivas- Pacheco. She was a 
very devout woman, and, as a period of disas- 
trous drouth was prevailing, she conceived this 
idea to concentrate prayer for rain. The image 
was enclosed in a handsome glass case, and was 
received with much prayerful ceremony by the 
afflicted peon tenantry. While it was being 
borne in state through the fields to the farm- 
house, a copious rain is said to have commenced 
falling from clouds before unnoticed. Each day 
an invocation brought seasonable showers, which 
were absorbed by the thirsty crops and a famine 
averted. These miracles led to special honors 
for the image, and a gorgeously equipped apart- 
ment was finally fitted up to receive it, known 


as the ‘‘ Virgin’s Room,”’ and in this apartment 
it has remained ever since. Many efforts have 
been made by various neighboring towns to se- 
cure possession of it, but the honest peons would 


sooner sacrifice a member of the family than al- 


low the image to be taken away. They feel a 
certain security so long as it remains in their 
midst and sheds its benedictions among them, 


and believe firmly that separation from it would 
entail many privations. Numberless presents 
are bestowed upon it every year, and the ‘‘ Vir- 
gin’s Room’’ is copiously bedecked with many 
curiously carved silver trinkets. These trinkets 
are made to represent different parts of the hu- 
man frame which have been cured of maladies 
by the interposition of the Virgin. 

There are one or two other miracle-working 
images in the republic, but no definite descrip- 
tion can be here given because the facts were not 
available. One of these is the ‘‘ Holy Blanket,”’ 
upon which the face of the Virgin was miracu- 
lously painted while it served as the covering of 
a poor Indian at night. At first merely the dim 
outlines of the face appeared, but, during a pe- 
riod of several weeks, the spirit painter had com- 
pleted the work of a masterpiece upon the rough, 
furzy folds of a peon’s common blanket. Many 
miracles have been attributed to this picture, but 
the details were not obtainable. It is said to 
still remain in the possession of the Indian, 
somewhere about Coro on the coast. Another 
miracle shrine is located at Naiguata, in moun- 
tains near Caracas, where pilgrimages occur in 
January. 

In addition to the interposition sought from 
the miracle shrines, the devout Venezolanos en- 
tertain an unalloyed faith in patron saints. For 
every emergency of life they seem to haye a spe- 
cial saint who will intercede for and shield them. 
Saint George is the patron saint of the nation ; 
San Pablo, like good old St. Patrick, is supposed 


to have entire sway over snakes and other ver- 
min; San Antonio is blessed with the power of 
recovering stolen goods and restoring them to the 
rightful owner; Santa Barbara is an intermediary 
against lightning and direful thunderstorms ; 
Saint Francis protects them against ants and 
pestilential insects ; and Saint Somebody Else 
will be selected by robbers and assassins to 
shield them against the consequences of their 
crimes. 
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MARIE TREMAINE-* 


By FRANCES SWANN WILLIAMS, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ Mr. GADsBURY’S BROTHER,” ‘** SILVER 
STONE,” ‘* MISTRESS 





#) HE ladies waved adieux to 
the soldiers as they rode 
off for Doncastle’s Ordi- 
nary from the front win- 
dows, and watched them 
galloping off by the high- 
way, apparently as peace- 
ful gentlemen, but in 
reality to join their troop at the front. 

‘*It’s a matter of doubt whether we will ever 
see them again, poor boys—poor boys!’ Mrs. 
Marchison said, her tones sharper and more 
crisp when she added : ‘‘ Come, my girls, I look 
to you, now, that no Briton take advantage of 
your brother’s absence.”’ 

Charlotte, honestly weeping for the man she 
was so soon to wed, folded together the ruffles 
and embroidery and laid them away in the cedar 
chest in the linen room. 

‘¢T cannot work on them now, mother. He 
may never come back, and if he mischance I 
will not need them on Sunday six weeks,’’ she 
explained, with a fresh burst of weeping. 

‘‘They are such fools!’ cried Anne, whose 
distress always turned to rage. ‘‘ Why not let 
them have the powder? Sure my Lord Dun- 
more may have every dust of it, so he brings us 
our wares from London. T’ll warrant you linsey 
woolsey and Puritan kerchiefs are not to my lik- 
ing.”’ 

As for Marie Tremaine, resting her head wea- 
rily on the sofa arm, she had nothing to say, 
only listened with strained attention to Mrs. 
Marchison, when she asserted with the emphasis 
of conviction : 
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‘“‘T know of a surety that they will drive Dun- 
more and his ships back to England.’’ 

Then Marie arose, without a word, and left the 
drawing-room. An hour later she knew that 
she, too, was guilty of treachery, and would be 
guilty again, but she did not heed, though a 
pang of bitter humiliation sent a hot, scarlet 
wave to the roots of her golden hair, as her own 
hand dropped in Judith’s ample pocket a billet. 
One line was written within : 

‘¢ Jasper, I must see you.”’ 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE POESY OF WAR. 

Tue sloop-of-war Magdalen lay in the York 
River almost in midstream. The cabin was 
light and pleasant, although every luminant ray 
had been shut off from*the outside world, leav- 
ing the ship a black mass lying on the calm 
waters to all appearance harmless. On _ board 
the Magdalen was stowed the entire supply of 
ammunition stolen from the Colony of Virginia. 
The ship concentrated upon herself and her 
people the hatred of the Colenists, but no one 
seemed to care for their open hostility. Collins 
and Leslie played backgammon at a table, while 
Hamilton, in full uniform and heavily armed, 
stood behind them, hazarding an occasional bet 
with Lord Gosport on the moves of the game. 

‘‘An interview with my Lord Governor is 
neither so pleasant nor safe as it was a s’ennight 
ago,’’ remarked Lord Gosport, as Leslie sur- 
rendered the game to his antagonist. 

‘* Ay,’’ rejoined Hamilton, lazily, ‘‘ but it goes 
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hard to have a billet, and then perhaps fail of 
one’s mission somewhat at last.”’ 

‘’Gad! you have more points than one in 
the wind to-night, Pll warrant,’’ broke in Foy, 
blundering, as usual, upon topics to be avoided. 
‘‘The prettiest girl and finest estates in the Col- 
ony hath not been the luck of every man.”’ 

The haughty coldness of Hamilton’s face 
warned even the obtuse secretary to say no 
more. he was of his own 
reputation, which, to do him justice, he of late 
wished was not so peculiarly graceless and un- 
sanctified, Hamilton resented free allusions to 
this one woman. Men were at liberty to jest of 
all women save this one. They had learned al- 
ready that Hamilton’s eyes gleamed with a dan- 
gerous fire when some foolhardy tongue wagged 
of ‘‘la belle Tremaine.’’ Instinctively they re- 
frained—all except Foy, and he was learning the 
lesson. 

** Mon Dieu ! Hamilton,’’ Lord Gosport inter- 
rupted, ‘‘ your fancy for les beaux yeux exceeds 
mine, but you have a wonderful black night for 
your expedition. It threatens a storm, so 
whether you serve Venus or Mars those heavy 


Careless though 


clouds will be a monstrous help, for, betwixt us 
all, our day is over in this Colony. These pretty 
Colonial dames hath smiled their last smile on 
us.’” 

‘<r ut. Gosport, these fellows will soon be 
struck of a terror of England. British fingers 
will choke the life out of them, and then we can 
partition the spoils. They are goodly enough, by 
heavens! to save us from going home _ penni- 
less,’? boasted Foy, the glitter of avarice in his 
small eyes. 
cor- 
rected Leslie, with a shade of contempt in his 
tone. 

‘“The bailiffs can’t levy on honors, but they 


are devilish sharp on the scent of anything 
” 


‘*It may be honorless, not penniless,’’ 


else, 
deck. 

The night was, as Gosport had said, ‘‘ black ”’ 
and starless ; but all the better for the boat into 
which Hamilton and a few marines descended. 
Without a sound to break the hush of night 
they dropped slowly from under the shadows of 
the Magdalen, down the stream, under the bows 
of the Fowey, lying in misleading aspect of 


added Jasper, leaving the cabin to go on 


peace and slumber upon the bosom of the 
waters. Jasper stood up, straight and erect, 


keenly alive to every sound as they bore shore- 
The identical pall of darkness hung 
alike over clandestine adventures and the ven- 
geance meant for Jasper Hamilton. 


ward. 


Who could 
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know where a firelock turned with deadly aim 
upon the magazine robbers? Jasper coveted the 
boon of life and invoked with all his soul the 
‘* charmed luck,’’ of which now that his desti- 
nies seemed to hang upon it, he had strange mis- 
givings. The glare of sunlight held far less peril 
than this stealthy approach at midnight. At 
midday they might land in safety, protected by 
their own guns, but at midnight Hamilton knew 
only too well the sleepless vigilance of the in- 
furiated people. Nevertheless, the boat crept 
through murk and mists closer to the shore. 
Without a word Jasper stepped on the sands, 
and the men pulled back into the river. The 
darkness rose between and parted them. 

Hamilton walked rapidly down the river road. 
The gloom of the forest pines added to the dark- 
ness tenfold, but he was too familiar with every 
turn to need any guidance. In the impene- 
trable blackness Jasper suddenly became aware 
that someone was close to him—close enough for 
the hot breath to blow across his face. A hand 
stretched out would have clutched his throat, 
but for a quick backward spring, as a stern voice 
said, ‘‘ Halt !”’ 

** Eh, Lennox |’’ called out another well-known 
voice, not ten steps from Hamilton. 

‘Tom! Damn it! we’ve lost him in these 
cursed woods !’’ angrily retorted Lennox. 

“Who?” 

‘Hamilton! I saw him land. I’ve tracked 
him this far—what’s that? Halt there! You 
infernal traitor! By G-d! I’ve lost him !’’ and 
through the stillness echoed the sharp report of 
a pistol and then another, followed by a heavy 
blow, and someone fell over the brush and stones 
prone on the ground. 

‘*Lennox,’’ called Tom Marchison, ‘‘ are you 
hurt ?”’ 

A low groan answered him. 

‘* Bassett and the men are coming,’’ he whis- 
pered, feeling cautiously over the ground for his 
comrade as a troop of men galloped up the road. 

‘* Who fired ?”’ asked one of the troopers, in a 
suppressed voice. 
hurt. He was on 
track, but the game turned on him, 
Tom. 

‘Did you catch him ?”’ 
Bernard dismounted hastily 
ned. I’m better now. Help me to my horse. 
Did you catch him ?” 

‘‘No,’’ answered Bernard, assisting Lennox 
to mount. ‘Are you sure it was Hamilton? 
Strange that he should have ventured here 
alone !”’ 


Hamilton’s 
”? explained 


‘* Lennox is 


asked Lennox, as 
‘** 1 was only stun- 
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‘*It was Hamilton, curse him!’’ reiterated 
Lennox, bitterly, although the tones were still 
unsteady. 

‘‘ And he was on his way to town ?’’ interro- 
gated Bernard, thoughtfully. 

** Ay, I saw him land, and lost my chance of 
putting a bullet through him to find out where 
the traitor was going,’’ answered the other, over- 
come with chagrin and unnerved by the severe 
blow Hamilton had given him. 

‘Going to Williamsburg alone? What is 
Hamilton after?’ demanded Evelyn, who had 
been sitting on his horse. 

‘‘Nothing against the Colony, sure,’’ grimly 
retorted Tom Marchison. 

‘*Then it is idle to pursue him ; besides, we 
must ride back to camp. It is sixteen miles to 
Doncastle’s Ordinary,’’ was Bernard’s quiet an- 
swer. ‘‘ Forward, we will pass around Williams- 
burg by the Governor’s Palace.’’ 

The troop rode on, all save Tom Marchison, 
who, mindful of matters he cared not to explain, 
suddenly quitted them as they neared the palace 
and galloped swiftly down to the vicinity of his 
own house. His intention could not certainly 
have been to see his family, for Tom dismounted 
and passed down the graveled walk to the rear 
of the house, peering curiously about him in 
close search of some object, perhaps unconfessed 
to himself. The inspection of the premises was 
soon ended. Tom stood irresolute near the gal- 
lery, restlessly beating the gravel with his booted 
foot. 

“Tam a fool !’’ was his impatient comment. 
‘* Pshaw !| I deserve a bullet for my pains,’’ and, 
turning abruptly, Tom walked back to his horse, 
sprang intothe saddle and galloped furiously back 
to his comrades, who were trotting leisurely on 
the road to Doneastle’s Ordinary. 

Ashamed of entertaining the suspicion urg- 
ing the good-natured fellow to attempt that 
much of an investigation, Tom might have been 
fully justified if a retrospective glance had been 
permitted him. Happily for himself and his 
peace of mind the clatter of his horse’s hoofs 
was dying away in the distance when the man- 
sion door opened, and in the darkness a delicate, 
graceful figure emerged therefrom. Across the 
lawn to the cabin allotted to her guardian nurse, 
Marie Tremaine hurried, without looking to the 
right or left. A fire burned brightly on the hearth 
of the scrupulously neat little cabin, and before 
it stood a tall man in the British uniform. Marie 
Tremaine paused a moment on the threshold, 
then with a glad, happy cry of surprise she threw 
herself in the arms outstretched to receive her. 


“Oh, Jasper—Jasper !”’ she said. ‘‘I am so 
glad, so glad !”’ 

‘My darling! it has been a terrible separa- 
tion for me !’’ Hamilton said, after a silence, as 
if he could only hold her close to his heart and 
kiss the beautiful lips, whispering her name in 
accents of tender ki 


ve. 
“Tt has been only days—it seems years, 
Jasper 





‘‘And yet | came as soon as your summons 
reached me. The distance between us now, my 
love, is far greater than from Paris or London, 
and I fear it is widening daily, for a time at 
least, nevertheless I am here.” 

‘*It is safe for you now, is it not, Jasper?’ 
she asked, hesitatingly, as if it was hard to ask 
that question of him-—hard to feel it dangerous 
for him to venture there. ‘‘ Everybody is away; 
they all went away several days ago and have 
not returned.’’ 

He smiled and stroked her hair caressingly, 
glad in his heart that she did not know what the 
danger had been. 

‘Marie, what are these tears for, my poor 
little girl; has it been very hard for you? Can 
you not forgive me, dearest ?”’ 

Marie pressed her face against his shoulder 
without a word. It was a frightful struggle. 
More than she could bear, and perhaps in all his 
life nothing ever stung Jasper Hamilton to the 
very heart’s core as the short, convulsive 
sobs, swaying this girl’s slender form like a reed 
before a fierce storm. He made no effort to 
soothe or offer consolation. What could he say? 
It was a marvel to find himself so often with 
nothing to say in his own defense to the sole 
person whose approval he sought to win, and for 
whose distress he held himself accountable. 
When the passionate burst of anguish was sub- 
dued he knew that she had striven bravely to 
stay her grief and not cast a tacit reproach at 
him. Hamilton recognized the tender delicacy 
with which Marie repaid the wrongs and pain he 
had wrought her, and long after, if there was any 
good in the man’s nature, it sprang from the 
sharp thrill of compunction the memory of that 
interval brought him. 

**T wanted to tell you something, Jasper,’’ 
she said, when she had grown calm, although 
the voice was still tremulous and tearful. 

‘* Not of the military ?”’ interposed Hamilton, 
quickly. 


‘‘Of yourself, Jasper. I want you to be on 
your guard against Captain Lennox. He is 
your determined and most bitter enemy, and his 
threats are dreadful,’’ she added, shivering with 
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sudden terror, and clinging to him as if the 
avenger was already at hand. 

‘‘What are these threats ?’?’ Hamilton asked. 

‘‘He says he will shoot you, sir,’’ Marie an- 
swered, the same shudder of fear passing over 
her. 

‘IT may chance to shoot him,’’ was Hamil- 
ton’s reply, spokenly carelessly enough, as if the 
life of a man who had been his friend mattered 
not more to him than that of the game they had 
shot in days gone by. Marie started. 

‘‘ Jasper, I pray that you may not,’’ she said, 
earnestly. ‘I pray that heaven itself may de- 
fend you from Captain Lennox and from—Ber- 
nard.”’ 

Had Marie chanced to look into Jasper’s face 
just then, instead of nestling close to him as if 
his peril made him dearer, the dark flush and 
angry glitter of those azure eyes would have 
alarmed her far more than the most vindictive 
threat uttered by Lennox. Under whatever 
guise it might descend, Hamilton understood 
that, sooner or later, Bernard would have heavy 
scores to settle with him, and this premonitory 
matter irritated him beyond everything. 

‘* By heaven! they should make their threats 
to me, not to you,’’ he said, in hot anger. 

‘‘ Bernard made no threats, Jasper,’’ she said, 
softly passing her little hand across his brow and 
smoothing the frown therefrom so tenderly that 
every vestige of this sudden wrath melted like a 
snow wreath uuder the warm gleam of sunlight. 
‘‘ He only desired to see you for a very foolish 
reason.”’ 

‘¢ What is it?’’ asked Hamilton, in a cool tone. 

‘¢He wishes to discover whether there is a 
resemblance between you and that bad nephew 
of papa’s—as if he could resemble you, sir !’’ 

‘*Curse his suspicion y? 
between his sét teeth. 

‘“As if my Jasper could be that wicked Ham~ 
ilton—my Jasper, mine!’ she added, with a 
pride that was resistlessly sweet to the irritated 


muttered Hamilton, 


man, growing restive and bitter under the curb, 
not less galling for having been self-imposed. She 
was so pure and innocent, so loving and lovely, 
that as he held her to his heart, talking eagerly 
and rapidly, making the best use of his limited 
time, Hamilton felt that, come what might, he 
vould cleave unto her despite the fury of Basil 
Tremaine, or the hatred of Bernard Bassett, or 
—the retribution of both. 

‘Marie, I must leave you now. I have lin- 
gered to the last minute of grace. It is a dan- 
gerous road to the river. Dismiss me, my dear 
life, or I shall never be able to say adieu.”’ 


Jasper spoke reluctantly, with none of the in- 
dolent scorn, the lazy indifference of manner 
that was so characteristic either in salon or 
camp. 

‘‘ Dangerous? Low, sir?’ she exclaimed, 
and, startled by the words, Marie’s hand, in its 
restless movement upon his arm, suddenly 
caught in a round blackened hole in the scarlet 
sleeve. 

‘* What is it, Jasper? It isa bullet! I know 
it! Oh, my darling,’’? she almost screamed, 
‘* vou have been shot !”’ 

Her face had become deadly white, and her 
breath came in short gasps, as it did on the day 
she heard them say that he was a traitor. 

‘You have been shot! I sent for you to save 
you, and I have nearly cost you your life. Oh, 
Jasper! Oh, sir !’’ 

Perhaps Marie realized jor the first time that 
her family and friends were arrayed against him, 
and, should she cling to Jasper, no less against 
her. 

‘Marie, my sweet, it is nothing. I am not 
hurt. The ball, a chance one of some pot- 
hunter, mayhap passed through my sleeve. I 
take worse chances than this to see you, though 
life is a thousand fold more valuable to me now 
—and Marie, my greatest misfortune at present is 
that I must leave you subjected to these ter- 
rors.”’ 

‘IT will never again send for you, Jasper,” 
she said, standing on the threshold of the door, 
and laying her hand on his shoulder, as he lin- 
gered in the eddying mists for a last farewell. 
‘* Never endanger your life by a summons from 
me, if my heart breaks to see you—never—never 
—never again.’’ 

‘*'You must not break your heart for me, ma 
belle, I am not worthy of it. Live and be happy 
for me, and let nothing part us, as you have 
promised.’ 

Marie stepped out into the darkness beside him. 

‘*We are bound, Jasper, irrevocably. We be- 
long to each other; to fail would be to sin in- 
deed, and—dishonor.”’ 

Jasper bowed his head and reverently kissed 
the brown hair. 

‘*T will wait here, Marie, until you are safely 
within the door. Farewell, my poor girl, fare- 
well! Love me, and be true to me !”’ 

They had paused in the thickest of the shrub- 
bery. 


‘‘We belong to each other,’’ she answered, 
faintly, with that same inexpressibly melancholy 
cadence in the tone haunting him like chords of 
an old melody full of music and pathos. 
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Then she was gone, the door had fallen back 
to its place—closed upon the form that Hamil- 
ton, be he saint or sinner, loved better than 
life. : 

‘Fool that I am,’’ he muttered, bitterly, ‘‘ to 
have my peace disturbed by a woman! By 
Jove! the world takes a man at a disadvantage 
with such a weakness as that in his soul.”’ 

Hamilton laughed aloud in the blackness of 
night, out their alone among the shrubs of the 
Marchisons’ garden, a_ short, contemptuous 
laugh, for there abode with him that same scorn 
of himself returning whenever he thought of 
Marie Tremaine. He despised himself thor- 
oughly, and dreaded lest she might perceive 
wherein he was lacking, ard despise him, too. 
Jasper grew bitter and angered when the bare 
possibility of this presented itself. He stood 
brooding over the matter in a rage with himself. 
All was dark inside and outside the house. It 
could avail him nothing to linger. He walked 
hastily over the turf, avoiding the craunching 
gravel of the path. In another moment those 
dangerous bounds would have been passed, the 
river road gained, and all fear of discovery gone. 
If he had it might have been different ; ‘‘ if’’ 
that moment of moody reflection had not been 
lost, who knows what results might have fallen 
to one who courted fortune so bravely? One 
moment more, but in that intervening moment 
a figure glided out of the pitchy darkness and 
stood before him, a soft, warm hand was laid on 
his, and the voice of a woman—not Marie Tre- 
maine—bade him stop. Her outline was dimly 
visible as he peered down into her face, then 
turned his head away with almost an impreca- 
tion hissed from between the set teeth. It re- 
quired no second glance to identify the woman 
confronting him; he comprehended instantly 
that Anne Marchison had divined with that 
awful acumen of hers his purpose and his pres- 
ence. She had come upon him in the Marchison 
garden—that would have troubled him little— 
but she had come upon his secret, fastened her 
talons upon Marie. 





CHAPTER XIL. 

THE LETTERS AT DONCASTLE’S ORDINARY. 
Caprain Basserr’s troop had regained its ren- 
dezvous at Doncastle’s Ordinary. The men had 
long since. breakfasted by the bivouac fires and 
rested from their long reconnoissance—all save 
Bernard, and perhaps Tom Marchison. From all 
parts of the State companies of armed men rushed 
to Fredericksburg, and there united under the 


leadership of the great genius of liberty stirring 
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their hearts with his impassioned eloquence. 
And now Patrick Henry was advancing upon 
Williamsburg at the head of five thousand stal- 
wart men, eager to fight forfreedom. The horse- 
men were already at Doncastle’s Ordinary, only 
sixteen miles away from the Royal envoy and his 
armed vessels lying in the James River, ready to 
pour shot and shell upon the devoted people. 
Bernard sat under a great oak, his arms folded 
upon the rough deal table, his gaze wandering 
over the landscape, dotted here and there with 
cavalry dismounted and at rest. The gleam of 
arms, the trappings of the sleek horses, not yet 
jaded and broken by war; the uniforms of the 
men, not yet tarnished by hard service, and the 
fires scattered over lowland and upland, pre- 
sented a marvelous tableau vivant, inspiring the 
beholder had he been other than Captain Bassett. 

A courier had taken his dispatches an hour 
before, nevertheless the Colonial officer remained 
moodily meditating regardless of his comrades, 
except to answer some inquiry. Near him, on 
the grass, Lennox was stretched at full length, 
his face paler than usual and his head bandaged. 
He raised himself languidly as Tom Marchison 
sauntered near, smoking a long-stemmed pipe. 

‘Tom, you were in the town last night after 
Hamilton escaped, did you go home?’ he asked, 
in a weary voice. 

Tom’s glance traveled over his countenance 
almost sharply. 

‘* Yes,’’ was the brief reply, as he replenished 
his pipe. 

‘* Did you see your family ?’ Lennox queried, 
curiously. 

‘*No,’”’ answered Tom, in the same decisive 
tone, cutting short anyone less intimate and 
privileged than the man lying there evidently 
chewing the cud of some bitter reflection. 

‘‘Then you do not know where Hamilton 
went last night ?’’ he interrogated. 

‘*No; how could I know where the d 
Briton went ?’’ rejoined Tom, impatiently, as he 
seated himself on a log near Bernard and close 
to Lennox, whose appearance elicited more 
than usual interest by reason of being the only 
wounded man in camp. 

‘* Why do you ask? 
went to the palace ?”’ 

Lennox smiled satirically. 

**Do you suppose that I am blind?” he in- 
quired, in a meaning tone. ‘‘ Do you suppose 





Don’t you suppose he 


that Hamilton’s finesse is incomprehensible ?”’ 

‘*Curse it, Lennox! what are you driving 
at?’ demanded Tom, roughly. ‘‘ Has Hamilton 
any business with my family ?”’ 
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‘‘ Ay ; more than you suspect,’’ was Lennox’s 
slow answer. ‘‘ Lord Dunmore’s service did not 
take him out last night. He did not risk his 
life and drift down the river to that lonesome, 
dangerous spot to serve King George, nor venture 
alone in the very teeth of his worst enemies for 
anyone except a—woman.”’ 

Bernard Bassett raised his head from the hand 
supporting it, and gave a grave attention to his 
comrade’s remark. 

‘*And you suppose that woman to be one of 
my family ?’’ asserted Tom, in rather a cool tone. 
‘*My sister Anne is our Royalist, but at that 
hour no one in my mother’s house could receive 
any visitor.’’ 

‘‘T adhere to my opinion,’ replied Lennox, 
guardedly. 

‘*Will you make your opinion clear to me ?”’ 
This time the tone had cooled into visible frig- 
idity. 

‘*Oh, certainly, as clear as it is to myself,’’ 
replied Lennox, carelessly. ‘‘ My opinion is that 
Hamilton is in pursuit of some woman fairer 
than your sister Anne, and not a Royalist.”’ 

‘*Confound you, Lennox ! I can’t understand 
your riddles. Explain yourself, man !’’ 

‘*Since it is neither of your sisters, Tom, | 
don’t see that the explanation is necessary. 
Certainly it does not concern you,’’ pointedly 
rejoined Lennox, a white line growing percepti- 
ble around his mouth, the only sign of passion 
Nature permitted him to evince. Men sometimes 
felt the wrath of this man pursuing them long 
after the offense was forgotten, but few saw any- 
thing in the unruffled manner to warn him of 
the danger—nothing save that ashen line com- 
ing and going around the firmly set mouth. 
What did it matter to Lennox? Both Bernard 
and Tom mentally made the same inquiry, 
both mentally made another, and one at least 
answered it by dimly associating a name in place 
of the sister Anne. 

‘‘Not in the least, by Jove! only that I may 
be pardoned some curiosity on the subject.’ 
Tom rejoined with an indifference far from real. 

‘God forgive the folly of the woman trusting 
herself to his tender mercies, but I will save her 
from his griffes and mar this pleasant affair du 
coeur, for I will-——kill him !’’ continued Lennox. 
‘¢ Sooner or later, if heaven spares me, I will kill 
Jasper Hamilton !’’ 

‘* Perhaps.’’ 

Bernard moved from their vicinity and paced 
the narrow path between two oaken trees. Their 
horses were picketted near, watched by negro 
grooms, while the men were most of them 
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stretched on the grass, sleeping as profoundly as 
if the couch were of down. The rugged realities 
of the long, hard struggle had not yet bronzed 
their cheeks, broken their spirits and worn 
them down with suffering and starvation. They 
were strong and sanguine, with no thought of 
who might lie low on the morrow. 

‘‘Lennox,’’ asked Captain Bassett, approach- 
ing nearer, ‘‘ you were speaking just now of the 
British officer who escaped last night your effort 
to capture him? Pardon me, but a 
”? responded Lennox, 
noting the hesitation. ‘‘Go on, sir.’ 





‘“A thousand times, 


‘‘Will you tell me if my description is cor- 
rect ?”’ 

‘Undoubtedly, yes.”’ 

Lennox looked keenly in the grave face before 
him, marveling to himself how Bernard could 
describe a man he had never seen. 

“Of great height, a blond, of lazy courtesy, 
but perfect gra eyes blue, and of haughty 
bearing.”’ 

‘«The same,”’ replied Lennox, decidedly. 

‘*T should say his bearing was not in the least 
haughty,’’ said Tom, thoughtfully, ‘‘nor his 
courtesy lazy. To my mind he is always a bril- 
liant, dashing fellow, neither do I think him a 
positive blond.”’ 


Bernard’s countenance brightened. 
‘‘Then, if you are not positive, it can’t be the 


man, I suppose, for he was an undoubted 
blond,’’ he said, quickly. 

‘‘TIt can’t be the man you mean,’’ asserted 
Tom. 

‘*No, not the same, I am glad to say,’’ and 


Bernard hurried away as if he feared Lennox 
might in some way mar this pleasant conclu- 
sion. 

Lennox looked after him with a compassionate 
smile. 'Tom’s perceptfons were not acute. The 
honest fellow really had never observed that 
Hamilton was a blond, and being always 
pleased with his society, it never struck him 
that there could be any haughtiness in his man- 
ner, consequently he was enabled to cast a doubt 
upon Hamilton by which Bernard readily prof- 
ited. 

‘Eh, there’s the parson,’’ Tom said, before 
either had time to make further remark. 

The short, quaint figure and good-humored 
face of Parson Chealy was familiar to most of 
the men lying about on the turf, so that he re- 
ceived numberless greetings as he ambled up the 
path on his horse toward the spot occupied by 
Bernard’s company. 

‘‘Truly, Captain Bernard, you are already 
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come out against Goliath of Gath in formidable 
force. How d’ye, sir! Eh, Captain Lennox, is 
your head damaged by the enemy’s slings and 
arrows?’ he asked, shaking hands with the gen- 
tlemen as he greeted them. ‘‘ And faith, Mr. 
Marchison, your family were well at breakfast 
this morning, excepting perhaps Miss Tre- 
maine.”’ 

‘‘Was anything wrong with Miss Tremaine ?”’ 
asked Lennox, quickly. 

‘*She’s not over strong,’’ commented Tom. 

‘*She is vastly weaker than when at home 
under the eye of Mistress Tremaine. She is 
drooping enough, and hath a grieved look that 
perplexeth me, but she is wonderful fair to look 
upon. Perchance she is ailing for thee, Captain 
Bassett ?”’ he said, with a genuine concern in his 
voice, as he took a pinch of snuff and threw the 
bridle of his horse on the ground so that the 
animal might graze at leisure. 

Bernard’s face flushed with pleasure, and then 
the light and flush faded out, as he answered, 
quietly - 

‘‘T wish I could think so; but young ladies 
do not break their hearts for lovers nowadays, 
Mr. Chealy. You are not in the fashion.”’ 

‘*T’ll warrant you the fashion hath not much 
to do with the sad visage of Mistress Marie,’’ re- 
plied the parson. ‘‘ You should see your uncle, 
the colonel, and let Miss Marie return to the 
plantation, where her mother can physic her.’’ 

The three men listened with intense interest 
to the parson. Each was eager to hear all that 
he could tell of Marie. Each had a motive, but 
all had a regard for her more tender than he 
cared to confess. 

‘Miss Anne intrusted me with a letter to you, 
Captain Bassett, which may tell something of 
your cousin’s health,’’ continued the minister, 
drawing a letter from his ample pocket and 
handing it to Bernard. 

‘“ How was Miss Anne ?”’ questioned Lennox. 

“ Flippant enough with her tongue, which 
wags sometimes more for her own pleasure than 
anybody else’s,’’? dryly answered the parson, 
resorting to a vigorous pinch of snuff, which 
seemed the vent of any unusual excitement. 

‘‘T’]] warrant you she is,”’ rejoined Tom, 
laughing. 

‘“ Your sister writes that my cousin’s health 
is very delicate and advises me to inform her 
mother of it,’? Bernard said, folding the letter 
and sighing de@ply as he did so. 

‘*Shall I ride to the Manor House with your 
news, Captain Bernard ?”’ inquired Chealy. 


‘“No,’’ replied Bernard, with some hesitation. 
Vol. XLVI.— 14. 


“Colonel Tremaine will be here within the next 
hour. There they are now,’’ he added, abruptly, 
as the men, scattered over the fields, sprang to 
their feet and cheer after cheer echoed through 
the hills, startling the birds basking in the soft 
May air. 

A column of cavalry just at that moment ap- 
peared in sight, 
shine. They 


ir arms gleaming in the sun- 
ind along the highway, en- 


thusiastically cheering, while the officer in com- 
mand with his staff galloped up to the door of 
the tavern, where Lennox and Bassett and a 
score of officers were already congregated. 


Colonel Henry, dark-visaged and gaunt, 
dismounted before the hostelry and immediately 


asked for Captain Bassett. The men gathered 
about in multitudes, cheering and calling for 
their leader, all eager for the fray, all in wild 
spirits and ful keen resentment against the 
brutal Governor, and vociferous in their shouts 
of ‘*‘ forward to Williamsburg !’ 

“What do you think of it, Bernard ?’”’ abruptly 
demanded Colonel Henry, fixing his keen eve 


upon him. ‘‘ Do you think Dunmore will salve 
our wrongs with money, or will he give us a 
chance to fight 

‘‘His preparations look warlike. My Lady 
Dunmore, accompanied by the Ladies Mur- 
ray and Mrs. F ire on board the Fowey, but 
I believe he will salve the wrong this time, 
colonel.’’ 

‘“T hope not. I trust that he will force us to 
fight. We searched the receiver general Corbin’s 
house, but did catch him, although Mr. 
Goodall contrived it well. I wish you to take 
your company nearer Williamsburg and keep 
me advised of every movement, especially of the 
movements of Major Hamilton. He assumed 
the character of a citizen to delude and rob us. 
He is a devil, Bernie—a devil! Keep an imp 
always at his heels !’’ 

‘* Do you wish me to capture him, or use any 
foree if he runs into our hands?’ asked the 
younger officer, looking very much as if he de- 
sired an aflirmative reply. 

**Searcely that far, unless you surprise him in 
some venomously overt act. I rely upon your 
discretion, Captain Bassett. Keep within bounds, 
but deal severe justice to lawless aggressors, and 
I repeat it, watch Hamilton.” 

‘* Have no fears,’’ replied Bernard, in grim 
assent, ‘‘1 shall not lose sight of him.’’ 

‘Take Captain Lennox’s company with you. 
I have sent him orders to report to you, and es- 
pecially desire Lennox to keep a sharp lookout 
for Hamilton.’’ 
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Bernard bowed and retired to give place to 
other officers crowding into the room, among 
whom was Lennox, still distinguished by a 
bandaged head, but no whit abated in restless 
eagerness for the adventure of military life. 

Half an hour later Bernard Bassett was sitting 
in his saddle watching his men make their final 
preparations for moving, when there was a slight 
stir among the throng as an officer, superbly 
mounted, galloped up the highway toward the 
tavern door. His rank seemed that of a colonel. 
A fiery, bluff, resolute man he evidently was, 
with his keen eye, overhanging, heavy brow and 
loud, sonorous voice. 

‘“’Egad! Bernard, my boy, hold on there 
while I have a word with you,’’ he shouted at 
the top of his stentorian voice. 

Bernard wheeled his horse quickly. 

‘*Uncle Basil !’’ was his glad exclamation. 

‘Eh, boy, and vastly pleased to see you, too,”’ 
replied Colonel Tremaine, drawing in his high- 
mettled horse beside Bernard. 

He was dressed in a semi-military costume, a 
mixture of civilian and officer, with high top- 
boots, a laced hat and bright buttons. 

‘Where are vou off to ?”’ 

‘The vicinity of Williamsburg.”’ 

‘‘What are your orders, if you are free to 
tell ?”’ 

‘Oh, certainly. They are to reconnoitre Wil- 
liamsburg generally, and a certain officer of Dun- 
more’s to be very particularly observed,’’ an- 
swered his nephew, giancing into the colonel’s 
face. 

‘* Who is the officer,’’ was the next question. 

‘* Major Hamilton,” replied Bernard. 

‘“Then shoot him like a dog!’’ ejaculated 
Tremaine. ‘‘ Anything named Hamilton is not 
worthy of mercy. Shoot the fellow, Bernie! I 
have a letter here from Anne Marchison which J 
have just taken from the courier, in which she 
speaks of my daughter’s failing health, and fears 
that she needs her mother’s careful doctoring. 
Is there any truth in it, or is it a woman’s vapor- 
ish notion ?”’ 

‘* Marie is not well—some light ailment, I im- 
agine,’’ Bernard said, vividly remembering her 
desire to remain in Williamsburg, nevertheless 
alarmed that Anne should see the necessity of 
informing both himself and Marie’s stern, domi- 
nant father. 

‘Not sufficient to alarm my aunt or necessi- 
tate a journey to Williamsburg. Mr. Chealy says 
she is in delicate health.’’ 

‘¢The parson, tut! Commend me to women 
and parsons for folly !’’ ejaculated Colonel Tre- 








maine, roughly. ‘‘ Your aunt won’t leave the 
plantation at present, neither does she desire to 
have Marie there, because the negroes may rise, 
although our large armed force will certainly 
give them immediate check, but God knows 
which plantation the insurrection will break out 
upon, so it won’t do to have the girl in danger. 
If she had been a boy she might have run the 
risk.”’ 

He sighed pathetically over the old life-long 
regret that his daughter had not been a son to 
carry his honorable name and estates down to 
posterity. It was a grievance augmented by 
every legacy and inheritance falling to him until 
sasil Tremaine had become almost as wealthy as 
the elder brother at their paternal Greyfriars 
across the seas. Marie’s beauty did not condone 
the offense her sex had given, although he ap- 
preciated the fine quality of the article forced 
upon him, and generously thought a girl better 
than nothing, provided she was well endowed by 
nature and married in such a way as to repair 
in some measure the wrong she had uncon- 
sciously done him. He meant to do his best 
for her as his sole heiress and a Tremaine. 
Whether it was agreeable or not she had been 
contracted to her cousin ; the match suited him- 
self and Bernard, it mattered little what the 
mind of the other party concerned might be. 
She was only a girl—that was all ! 

‘Tt seems scarcely advisable to return to the 
Manor House until things are more settled,’’ 
Bernard said, after a moment’s thought. 

‘* Yes, a girl is in the way in such times as 
these ; but if you are in that neighborhood go 
round to the Marchisons’ and see what the devil 
is the matter. If it had not been for this to-do 
about the powder she should have gone home a 
fortnight ago. I’ve no notion of having men 
bid on stock already disposed of.”’ 

The old colonel spoke in his positive tones, 
not good to contradict. 

Captain Bassett assented—a reluctant, doubtful 
assent. 

‘¢Should I find her ailing what shall I do ?”’ 

Three months before he would never have 
asked the question—never doubted what to do 
where Marie was concerned. Things had changed 
with no visible cause —between those two he 
must ask now what to do. 

‘‘Do as you judge best, Bernie. Take her 
home if it’s wisest, you know how to look after 
her. Curse these British ! I'll have none of them 
curvetting around her. Farewell, my boy, take 
care of yourself. I have no son to stand by me. 
I can’t spare you, farewell !’’ 
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He shook hands warmly with his nephew, 
and waited a moment to see the troop move on, 
then vented his regret upon an unlucky servant 
by swearing roundly at him until the scouting 
party had disappeared. 

Captain Bassett was close to the river that 
night, giving whispered instructions to the 
mounted picket charged with a watch upon the 
Magdalen sloop-of-war, when Lennox joined him. 

‘* He is on board, Bernard !’’ he exclaimed, in 
a shrill undertone. 

‘* Who?’ demanded Bernard. 

‘*Hamilton,”’ replied Lennox. ‘‘ He returned 
to the vessel just before dawn this morning, after 
a visit to the palace.”’ 

‘*Then he was at the palace ?’’ rejoined Ber- 
nard. 

‘For a few minutes only. I can’t discover 
where he spent the two intervening hours. My 
men lost sight of him after our rencontre on the 
river road, and for the life of me I can’t track 
him, but I'll catch him yet and give him the 
bullet in store for a spy !”’ 

Bernard drew up the bridle of his horse, then 
said : 

‘*T’]l ride over to the Marchison’s and see how 
my cousin’s health is. Should anything occur 
you will know where to signal me.’’ And Ber- 
nard would have hurried away had not Lennox 
laid his hand on the bridle. 

‘¢Bernard,’’ he said, dropping his voice very 
low that the quiet picket guard might be none 
the wiser for the remark, ‘‘if you seek any in- 
formation of Jasper Hamilton ask your cousin.”’ 

‘“What does my cousin know of this British 
traitor? Lennox, you are losing your senses,”’ 
was the answer, in a voice of sharp anger. 

‘“ Tant mieux pour vous,’ and the tone would 
have been derisive to anyone else. ‘‘ Anne 
Marchison will betray her. She has the spirit of 
Satan against any woman Hamilton cares for, 
because she loves him herself and would sell 
her soul to get him—debts, bailiffs, sins, rascal- 
ity andl all. She’s not over scrupulous in his 
case, the little fool! It’s wholly in vain !’ 

Bernard made no reply, only touched his 
horse with the spur and was soon galloping down 
the road toward that portion of the town in 
which stood Colonel Marchison’s mansion. 

When he entered the drawing-room its fra- 
grance and light almost dazzled him. Days had 
passed since that luxury had been his, and this 
temporary deprivation enhanced the value of 
these pleasant surroundings. Anne was there, 
pretty enough in her white dress, with her long, 
black hair in curls after the fashion of the day. 


‘‘Captain Bassett, 1 am so vastly pleased to 
see you,”’ she said, pointing to a seat near her 
own, and making no effort to send for any other 
members of the family. 

**We are so 
ing all manner 


iiet,’’ she remarked, after ask- 
uestions about her old friends, 


‘now that everybody has gone off to the army, 
and the family is so stupid.”’ 

‘You do not see the officers on the other side, 
then ?”’ 

Bernard looked steadily into her bright black 
eyes, which never went down or faltered before 


his gaze, 
‘Not all of them. Captain Leslie and Lord 
Gosport and most 


them are afraid to venture,’’ 
she answered, as if some of them were not 
afraid. 

‘*We hear 


(,eorge—— 


it you are still loyal to King 


‘“Yes, I am,’’ she interrupted, significantly, 
‘fand that is why I have a knowledge of some 
things you are too blind to see.”’ 

‘Then my blindness is to be compassionated ; 
but you have not told me of my cousin’s health. 
Your letters alarmed us.’’ 

‘* Did they?” she asked, tartly ; ‘‘and I am 
sure I told very little.”’ 

‘*So little that 1am here to inquire for fur- 
ther accounts. Is she ill ?”’ 

Anne laughed 

‘*Yes,’’ she cried, ‘‘ wonderful sick all the 
time; but I don’t know her malady, unless it be 
heartache, and the cure is not from—you !”’ 

‘You speak in enigmas, Miss Anne,” he an- 
swered, with distant courtesy. ‘* Will you have 
my cousin informed of my presence here ?”’ 

‘Not until you hear what I have to say. 
Marie will never tell you; I will speak,’’ she 
added, vehemently, her eyes flashing with a fire 
of rage as Bernard rose and laid his hand on the 
bell. ‘Wait; it is for Marie’s good. You had 
best listen, if you would save her. Do not be 
afraid that I will betray secrets; I, at least, am 
not a perfidious friend.”’ , 
‘* Por God’s sake, what do you mean?’ Ber- 


nard asked, in such genuine alarm that Anne was 
mollified into a shade less of white-heat anger. 

‘‘T mean that you had best take Marie back 
to Tremaine Manor if you are wise.”’ 


“Why?” it 


uired Bernard. 


‘You once said that you knew a Jasper Ham- 
ilton ?’’ she queried, irrelevantly. 
He assented gravely, but with a pang of agony 


at his heart that even Anne might have pitied. 
‘¢ Was he unscrupulous ?—a fortune-hunter of 
terrible reputation ?”’ 
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Again he silently assented. 

‘‘Marie Tremaine is a fortune, and Jasper 
Hamilton—this Jasper Hamilton is a fortune- 
hunter, ‘and she is very susceptible,’’ Anne said, 
meaningly, a world of unsyllabled significance 
in the brief phrases. ‘‘He is a courtier and a 
wonderful splendid gentleman, finer than our 
Colony gentry. You had best look well after 
your Marie. But I’ve said I would tell no tales, 
and [ have not and will not,’’ she supplement- 
ed, maliciously, every word like an envenomed 
arrow pushed deep into the already quickened 
wound. ‘* Take her from him,’’ urged 
Anne, watching Bernard’s darkly flushed face, 
impassive enough save for that ominous flush. 
‘*Take her away while there is time.”’ 


away 


A shadow seemed to pass before the window, a 
fragrance of flowers drifted into the room as the 
curtain was suddenly pushed aside, and Marie 
Tremaine stepped in softly like a sweet spirit. 

‘* Cousin here and I not 
know it?’ she said, reproachfully, but with a 
subdued, mournful tone, as if some great grief 
had fallen and crushed out the vivacity. 

Bernard lifted the hand she offered to his lips, 
It might all be 
false, those poisoned, subtle insinuations. 

‘‘T had inquired for you at once, Marie,’’ he 
said, huskily, ‘‘ because I desire very much to 
have some private conversation. ’’ 

‘Have it, then,’’ broke in Anne, rudely, ‘‘ and 
it would be vastly better if you could say confi- 
dential conversation. 


Bernard, are you 


his heart giving a great bound. 


temember, I’ve told no 
Don’t be alarmed, Marie.’’ 

Anne rushed out of the drawing-room and 
those two were left face to face with a vague, ter- 


tales. 


rible foreboding in each heart, and a strong de- 
sire on the weaker side to confess the secret, 
trusting to mercies so tender as never to have 
failed her. 

‘*My uncle hears that your health is not sb 
perfect as it was when you left home.”’ 

sernard broke the silence first, and in spite of 
himself, a constraint—the wretched constraint of 
that last visit—rose swiftly between them. 

‘‘T have come to make inquiry, and if it is 
the best and wisest plan, to arrange for your 
return to Tremaine Manor.”’ 

‘*T am very well, Cousin Bernard—indeed, I 
am !’’ she exclaimed, so eagerly that Anne’s in- 
sidious words returned in full force. 

‘* Your appearance, Marie, [ am forced to say, 
belies your words. Never have [ seen you look- 
ing so delicate, indeed—really ill,’’ he answered, 
observing her keenly, as the flush died away, 
leaving her colorless as the lily in her hair. 
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The tremor in Marie’s voice did not escape 
him, nor the effort she made in speaking. The 
hopeless accent, the wonderful cadence that had 
moved Jasper Hamilton, thrilled Bernard and 
filled him with a fright more terrible than the 
news of her death. 

‘*Marie, I am a plain-spoken man, no courtier 
accustomed to smooth phrases and flatteries, but 
you know that I would give my life to avert any 
misfortune to ! Tell me, I entreat you, 
whether anything has occurred to mar your hap- 
piness, tell me,’’ 


you 


he added—a spasm of pain 
crossed his countenance —‘‘ whether the Hamil- 
ton I hear alluded to so often has in any way 
affected your spirits, or is responsible for the 
anxiety and depression under which you are 
evidently laboring.”’ 

The long lashes drooped slowly down—down 
over eyes that could not lie. What could she 
say or do? She must be faithful to one or the 
other, but how? Marie realized the impossibil- 
ity of uniting the two. 
them together. 


She could not bring 
How was it possible to cleave to 
her husband through weal or woe, to share mis- 
fortune, disgrace, everything with him? Was he 
not safely away on the British man-of-war, ob- 
livious of her griefs and fears ? Her heart was too 
loyal, too tender, then, to murmur the epithet 
Jasper had not scrupled to apply to himself—the 
epithet becoming so bitterly true—‘‘ Coward !’ 

Marie hesitated, and all the while Bernard’s 
countenance waxed more rigidly stern—a cold 
sternness few ever saw on that fine face and none 
ever forgot. 

‘Then it is true,’’ he said, in clear, icy tones. 
‘¢You need not answer me, Marie, more than 
you have! I cannot stand tamely by and see 
you even a willing victim of this unscrupulous 
adventurer.”’ 

‘*Oh, Bernard !’’ she said, clasping her hands, 
with a dread, a fear of him in every lineament. 

‘‘T shall inform my uncle of the necessity of 
your return to your mother’s care, and advise im- 
mediate removal !’’ he resumed, in the same tone. 

‘*Cousin Bernard,’’ Marie began, in a quiver- 
ing voice, ‘‘ you yourself said it was not safe for 
me at home.’ 

‘‘The danger is less there than here,’’ 
reply, in glacial brevity. 


was the 
‘¢ Cousin Bernard—I——”’ She hesitated and 
wavered timidly, so unlike Marie Tremaine— 
this never daring to raise her eyes to his, never 
daring to speak the thoughts whirling through 
her brain. ‘*‘ You will not anger father 
will not incense him, Bernard ? 


my 


against me, 


Surely you cannot do that?” 
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MARIE TREMAINE PAUSED A MOMENT ON THI ESHOLD.”’ 
‘* Do not fear,’’ he interrupted, ‘‘ I shall never ‘‘Why can I not return when you do, Ber- 
betray you! Perhaps you can trust me, as you nard?’’ she asked, entreatingly. 
have trusted Anne !’’ “Tt will weeks, probably months, before I 


Whatever she might have said to him, what- return hom: answered Bernard, shading 
ever appeal Marie meant to make, the acrid scorn eyes with his hand, 
of Bernard’s manner effectually prevented it, and to wait for m 


his 
“‘and it would be fruitless 
[ shall to-night send a courier 
stung her as mercilessly as she had stung him. to your father. It is not probable that I 
Bernard looked older and sterner than she had may see you again—certainly not for 
ever seen him look. He was striving to grasp time -— unless 
the hideous idea that he had lost her. Tom Farewell !”’ 

Marchison had said in the old, pleasant days Bernard held out his hand, and Marie laid 
that Jasper Hamilton was ‘too late,’’ but ah, hers in it without one word. She felt that he 


some 
u summon me from camp. 


heaven ! it was Bernard, not Hamilton. was giving her up forever, and dared not sylla- 
‘T will not ask for commands. Marie.’’ he ble one word of remonstrance. One word from 
said, after a moment’s silence. ‘‘because vou her would retain him, but it must not be uttered. 
will reach the Manor House before I do.’’ Marie heard the spurred boot clanking on the 
‘Bernard, I do not wish to go home,”’ she steps. She heard him going down the graveled 
said, in a resigned, patient way. walk, and then the horse’s hoofs were lost in 
‘* You will excuse me if I say that I am quite illimitable spac It was over. She knew that 


determined to advise my uncle Basil to decide never again would her name be linked with 


upon your return.”’ Bernard’s —if Bernard could prevent it. 
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‘* For Jasper’s sake,’’ she murmured, without 
once asking what Jasper was doing for her sake. 


CHAPTER 


‘ 


X TIL. 
‘GOD SAVE MARIE,”’ 

Ir a man had laid his hand upon Hamilton’s 
arm that night after he parted with Marie he 
would have knocked him down, but a woman— 
and this woman—was not to be disposed of so 
The resolute independence, for which 
Anne Marchison was distinguished, the daring, 
always a coveted quality in a hussar, was in her 


easily. 


yoked to a sleepless jealousy, and not in a way 
to be trifled with. 

‘‘T know it all,’’ she said, in a sharp, shrill 
whisper, ‘‘ I know that you have had an inter- 
view with Marie in Judith’s cabin, and that you 
have told her lies and lies.’’ 

Hamilton laughed, a pleasant, merry laugh. 

‘By Jove! I am glad it was you and no one 
else,”’ 
tone, drawing her hand within his arm and movy- 
ing toward the gate. 


he said, in a confidential, deprecating 


The position was not a pleasant one. He 
comprehended its perils in an instant, and that 
finesse of his quick Irish wits stood him well in 
hand. 

‘‘Yes, it was me! I saw you. 
Marie Tremaine and watched her. 


cheat or to lie to me now !’’ 


I suspected 
I defy you to 
she burst out pas- 
sionately, unawed by Jasper’s presence. 

The spell of his power over her for the mo- 
ment was gone. Anne felt outraged, and in the 
intensity of her frantic indignation she flung the 
words at him, careless even of their significance, 
careless even of whether or not they pleased the 
one of all others she would give her life to please. 
Just then Anne Marchison thought of nothing 
beyond what she considered the insult to her- 
self, the treachery of a man whom she forgot 
had only uttered gallant pleasantries, but such 
pleasantries the memory of them distracted her 
with their charm and perfidy. 

I don’t care if 
I bring all the Colony soldiers down upon you ! 
I could kill you myself!’ And Anne gnashed 
her teeth in a maniacal way, while her voice, 
always louder than most feminine tones, rose to 
the loudest soprano, alarming Hamilton. His 
own temper was not at that moment of the best. 
It required all Hamilton’s wonderful self-con- 
trol to check his own raging passion, to stay his 


‘¢T don’t care who hears me ! 


hand in its impulse to force her silence. 
“T hate you! Oh, Jasper Hamilton, how 
could you be a traitor to everybody !”’ 
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She had dropped her voice abruptly into a 
low, broken, unsteady tone, ending in a sudden 
sob. The reproach was the bitterest human lips 
were capable of uttering to him just then. He 
had passed through that other interview with no 
other reproach save the mournful tenderness of 
Marie’s soft, dark and was this barbed 
tongue to fling the charge of treachery into his 
teeth when she, his wife, had refrained? Never- 
theless, the very thought of Marie held down the 
madness of his anger. For her sake he must 
retain this girl’s allegiance. She must not be 
loosed upon Marie like a baying bloodhound 
hunting her down. 


‘¢ Poor 


eves, 


said afterward to 
Leslie, ‘‘ I have used her ill enough without leav- 
ing that little fiend to badger her, sans merci !”’ 

‘* How could you be a traitor to everybody ?”’ 
she repeated, with almost a moan. 


child,’ Jasper 


Despite the danger of again rousing her to 
frantic exasperation, Hamilton said : 

‘ByG ! this is too much !—you shall not 
say this to me!’ 

‘“T will say it!’ interrupted Anne, in tears. 
‘*T am not afraid, Hamilton. 
kill me! This is misery itself. You will break 

I know that you love only Marie 


my heart. 
Tremaine’s fortune. Say that you do, Hamilton 





I wish you would 


—say it!’ 

She talked rapidly, with none of the insolent 
defiance expected and seldom failed to 
receive from her. 


men 


‘*Know this, Anne, you have called me to 
account for an interview with Miss Tremaine,”’ 
Hamilton forced himself to speak calmly ; but 
withal a curious huskiness, a cold, metallie ring 
jarring upon an ear attuned to milder sounds 
was perceptible in his voice. 

‘*T know it,’’ she exclaimed, brightening some- 
what ; but, coming closer and lowering her voice, 
‘**T know it, Hamilton. You cannot marry her 
because of the family hatred to the British. I 
was sure you wanted her money. I have a little 
fortune, Jasper—it is all my own,”’ she added, 
veering swiftly from the white heat of anger into 
a humiliating pleading of her own attachment, a 
bribe of the money she had, a desperate appeal 
to his interest. 

Even Hamilton recoiled in disgust from the 
wretched abasement of this girl, her swift fall 
into the dust before him, groveling there in ab- 
ject misery. 

‘* Yes, it is mine now, Jasper, and Marie’s is 
not her own. It is subject to Colonel Tremaine’s 
will, and he is atyrant. He will cut her off 


penniless, but no one can touch mine—remem- 
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ber that, Jasper. You shall have every shilling.”’ 

Hamilton looked down upon her with a con- 
tempt that would have appalled Anne, but for 
the veil of darkness which sheltered her from the 
discovery less keen eyes might have made. 

‘“You must think meanly, indeed, of me to 
believe that your fortune is your sole attraction, 
or that I care wholly for interest.’’ 

The cool hauteur of Hamilton’s manner suited 
him admirably. Anne loved the dominant tone, 
the manner that cowed her into subjection. 

‘** Allow me to see you to the house, and wish 
vou good-night,’’ he added, ceremoniously offer- 
ing his arm. 

‘*Oh, Jasper, forgive me—forgive me, and I 
will never say one word to displease you again !”’ 
begged Anne, humbling herself to an exasperat- 
ing degree. 

‘How do I know that you will not in your 
contemptible opinion of me make this interview 
the theme of to-morrow’s gossip ?”’ 

‘**T will not, Jasper. I shall never allude to 
it. Trust me, I implore you, and think kindly 
of my intentions !”’ 

‘*T can only see how you bear the test before 
I venture to think of youasT once did. Will 
you go in now !’’ he said, severely, as they both 
paused at the door through which his wife had 
passed half an hour before. 

‘*Remember what I have said, Jasper. You 
know the feelings I must have to say this. Do 
not fear, your reputation is dear as life to me !’ 
she urged, clinging to his arm, although he shook 
her off as if she had been a troublesome spaniel. 

‘Then I positively command you not to make 
free use of my name, or of the knowledge you 
have obtained to-night! Some day, if you earn 
the confidence, you shall know all. Until then, 
you must make me the reparation of perfect si- 
lence.”’ 

‘*T will make any reparation.”’ she answered, 
meekly. 

‘*That is all I demand,’’ he replied, in the 
lofty, dictatorial tone no other woman could 
have borne. ‘‘ If you fail in that your attempted 
reparation will be worthless. Good-night !”’ 

‘T may see you when you come again?’ 
asked Anne, detaining him. 

‘Yes, when I come again. Adieu! Go in 
immediately. Adieu!’ Freeing himself from 
the grasp of Anne’s hand, Hamilton put her 
aside and hurried away, clearing the fence at one 
leap and disappearing almost instantly. 


‘¢Confound the girl!’ he said to Leslie, as 
they smoked on the deck of the Magdalen the 


next day at noon. ‘She would have risked my 
life to say her folly out. Women are all either 
fools or sinners, and no man ought to lose his 
head for one of them !’’ 

‘* Not if he can keep it cool and well in hand, 
but there are times when the wisest of us are 
unmitigated fools!’ responded Leslie, absently, 
as if his mind had taken a rapid flight to a fair 
one in the lang syne whose fooling with him 
had been charming. 


‘*Curse them—the women, I mean, and Anne 
Marchison in particular !’’ 

‘*T suppose you have the grace to except your 
wife?’ suggested Leslie, removing his pipe from 
his mouth. 

Hamilton smiled grimly. 

“Yes, | except her. She is an angel, tant 
mieux pour moi, and the other one is the devil !’”’ 
he said, indolently, as he shrugged his shoulders 
and refilled his pipe. 

‘I don’t mean to augur you ill,’’ retorted 
Leslie, ‘‘but, trust me, Anne Marchison will 
make you rue last night’s work !”’ 

‘*Confound her! I expect every vengeance 
that feminine malice can invent,’’ laughed Ham- 
ilton, the laughter turning swiftly into a scowl, 
unusual on the debonair face. 

Hamilton looked at his white hand in silence 
for a moment, as if his thoughts were solely oc- 
cupied with the scintillations of the diamonds in 
his ring, then said, slowly : 

‘* Anne Marchison is my evil genius and hangs 
by my destinies with a devilish tenacity !’’ 

Leslie said nothing. Both sauntered further 
up the deck to watch the landing of a party of 


marines from the Vagdalen. 

‘Montague is putting men ashore to protect 
my Lord Dunmore, but i faith it seems to me a 
better protectior to keep the marines aboard 
ship,”’ commented Gosport. ‘Ah, there is a 
commotion alre uly. Look at those troopers on 
that hill! Do you recognize any of them, Ham- 
ilton? Take my field-glass.’’ 

Hamilton lifted the glass lazily and scanned 
the hills in t listance. Upon the crest of one 


of them a party of horsemen was distinctly vis- 
ible and evidently careless of observation in re- 
gard to their presence, but avoiding any display 
of strength. 

“They hang back under the cover of the 
woods,’ commented Hamilton, gazing intently. 
“The rider 
there is Lennox—lI should recognize him at any 
distance.”’ 


that bay is Tom Marchison, and 


‘‘Who is the fellow in advance of them, a 
large man to the left ?’’ asked Leslie, turning his 
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*€*T WILL SPEAK,’ SHE ADDED, VEHEMENTLY, HER EYES FLASHING WITH A FIRE OF RAGE AS BERNARD ROSE.”’ 


glass upon a horseman several steps apart from 
his restless comrades, one who sat rigidly still, 
looking down upon the marines in their red uni- 
forms effecting a landing in spite of the people. 

‘‘That is undoubiedly Bernard Bassett, and 
he is here to hold us in check,’’ replied Hamil- 
ton, closing his glass. ‘‘ I wonder whether the 
scene this morning is particularly gratifying te 
him. Mon Diew! what would I give for a fair 
shot at the fellow !’’ 

Leslie gave a careless laugh and said: ‘‘ You 
are very likely to get it, and a short shrift, too, 
if you continue your nocturnal rambles.’’ 

‘‘The people are terribly incensed at Monta- 
gue—see how they dog his steps !’’ 
Lord Gosport. 

The officers grouped upon the deck regarded 
‘with intense interest the movements upon shore. 
As Hamilton had said, Montague was landing 
his men in spite of the people ; but the populace 
assailed them with hooting and insult at every 
step. Emboldened as they were by the Colonial 


remarked 


troops held at Doncastle’s Ordinary, under their 
favorite Patrick Henry, and the actual presence 
of the dragoons lurking at every turn in count- 
less numbers, hoping in their hearts that the 
Royal Governor would take courage, and, by a 
positive refusal to make restitution of the stolen 
ammunition, enable them to deal a heavy retali- 
ation upon him. Silently the dragoons watched 
the enemy land; with a strong effort they re- 
pressed the bitter desire to drive them ignomini- 
ously back to their vessels. 
do, so pleasant to do ; 


It was so easy to 
and yet, for the sake of a 
mistaken policy, they must sit in helpless wrath, 
yeoman and cavalier, and see these British lord 
it over the Colony, and shoot those who dared 
resistance or possibly burn Williamsburg. Both 
sides looked on while Montague’s men stood 
waiting to fire on the town; and perhaps the 
only persons who longed for the first murderous 
volley from the Britons were the men armed and 
eager for the fight, and repressed with such diffi- 
culty by Captain Bassett. 


(To be continued. ) 
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By LILLIAN 


HE surprise of 
the native 
Antigonian 
should he be 
told that even 
the name 
** Antigua’’ is 
not wholly fa- 
miliar to all 
magazine 
readers would 
be unbound- 





ed. Secure in 
the importance of living in the capital and seat of 
government of the Leeward Islands, which has 
the added dignity of being the official residence 
of the Governor General thereof, he could hardly 
be made to believe that a very respectable pro- 
portion of American citizens must consult an 
atlas before correctly locating his delightful little 
island home. 
The British Island of Antigua is one of that 
group of the West Indian Islands lying north of 
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ywn as the Leeward Islands, and 
is well within tl 
latitude, and 61 
fifty-four miles i 


e tropics. It lies in 17° 6’ north 
15’ west longitude, and is about 
1 circumference. It is, in round 
seventeen hundred miles from 
whence it may be comfortably 
eight days by the steamships of 
mship Line, at a cost of sixty dol- 
mers call at nearly all the islands 
d remain long enough to afford 
ty for drives or walks on shore; 


rst land-fall at St. Thomas, or St. 


sixth day out from New York, 
st sight of, the outline of one 
to view before the last one fades 


\ntigua differs much in con- 
f the other islands of the West 
that instead of having a central 

mountains, it presents to the 
of low, sugar-loaf formed hills, 
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This is in marked contrast to the neighboring 
British Island of St. Kitts, and the French Isl- 
and of Guadeloup, in each of which the moun- 
tain peaks attain a height of several thousand 
feet, and are almost always cloud-capped. At 
first glance Antigua seems a waving, gold-green 
mass of sugar-cane, from the water’s edge to the 
extreme limit of vision, and indeed a large part 
of the cultivated land is given up to sugar-cane 
raising, and the landscape is dotted all over with 
the picturesque arms of windmills, or the more 
prosaic tall chimneys of the sugar-houses or 
‘‘Usines,’’ as they are called, which employ 
steam-power. Near these mills stand the low, 
gabled houses where live 
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rington came to Antigua from Barbadoes and 
began the planting of sugar, to which industry 
the island has owed nearly if not all its pros- 
perity, so that that event is entitled to rank 
among the great ones in its history. In the 
year 1770 the Antigonians were given an oppor- 
tunity of distinguishing themselves, as the island 
was visited by that omnipresent sea-rover, whose 
‘*name was Captain Kidd as I sailed,’? who en- 
deavored to persuade the Governor to fit him out 
with a ship that he might, with the true mis- 
sionary spirit with which he has always been 
accredited, ‘‘ rid the seas of pirates.’’ He, how- 
ever, after getting his ship, sailed away, presum- 
ably into the land of 





the planters, and further 
hidden 
rank, 


on, among the 
broad-leaved ba 
stand the little 
for the negroes 
employed upon the 


hnanas, 


cabins 


estate. 
But, although sugar- 
raising is the great in- 
dustry of the island, all 
kinds of tropical fruits 
and vegetables are grown 
to some extent, par- 
ticularly the pineapple, 
which here 
sweetness 
tion of 
passed elsewhere. 


attains a 
and perfec- 
unsur- 

This 
fruit, during the season, 
is so plentiful that the 
best specimens may be 
bought in the market 
for two or three cents 
each. 


flavor 





Antigua is not by any 





romance, where he has 
since dwelt, as neither 
he nor his ship ever re- 
turned. 

But enough of the 
Antigua of the past. It 
is the Antigua of the 
present in which we are 
interested. A_ highly 
favored bit of land, 
washed by the tropical 
waters of the Caribbean 
Sea and by the South 
Atlantic, and affording 
a home for upward of 
thirty-seven thousand 


people, including the 
few inhabitants of the 


outlying islands of Bar- 
buda and Redonda, 
which are dependences 
of and included within 
the government of An- 
tigua. 





means modern. It was 
discovered in 1493 by Columbus, who first set 
foot upon its shores, and pronouncing it good, 
named it after the Cathedral Santa Maria La 
Antigua, in Seville, Spain, and then sailed away 
in search of other fields of conquest. It re- 
mained unheard of for many years, until it was 
finally settled in 1652. During the wars between 
France and England—which raged so furiously 
in and among these fertile islands—Antigua was 
the scene of much fighting, and at one time had 
the honor to be defended by one Captain Samuel 
Winthrop, the son of John Winthrop, (‘the first 
sole and resident Governor of Massachusetts ’’ - 
and brother of John Winthrop, one of the early 
Governors of Connecticut. In 1674 Colonel Cod- 
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Arriving off the islet- 
studded harbor of 
Johns, which is the only city in Antigua, the 
view of the island is charming. 


St. 


Sharply out- 
lined hills, some of them fortress-crowned, and 
against the bases of which the sea breaks high 
into spray, guard the entrance to the inner har- 
bor, into which large steamers cannot penetrate 
on account of sand bars, but must anchor nearly 
four miles from the city. A puffing steam-launch 
soon takes one in among the picturesque, surf- 
beaten cliffs and indented bays, where the white 
sand glistens in the strong sunlight and threads 
its way among the motley array of old fishing 
hoats, small schooners, sloops, etc., to the sub- 
stantial stone docks and broad, sloping streets of 


this interesting tropical city, the first view of 











which, with its 
palms and 
vines, its fine 
cathedral, and 
its flower-em- 
bowered Cc ot- 
tages, with 
their wide ve- 
randas, is most 
attractive. 
And this ple a- 
sant impres- 
sion is but 
d ee p en ed 
when one ling- 
ers and enjoys 
not only the 
natural beau- 
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NEWGATE STREET, 


VIEW OF ST. JONIN’S, ANTIQUA. 
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(Sir Francis 
Fleming, K.C. 
M.G., being 
the present in- 
cumbent), na- 
turally has 
more social at- 
tractions to of- 
er to the visitor 
than the ma- 
jority of cities 
in the British 
West Indies. 
The English 
Colony is not 
large, but there 
is always 


something go- 








island, but 
the charm- 
ing hos- 
pitality of 
its people. 
The city of 
St. Johns 
being, as 
before 
mention- 
ed, the offi- 
cial resi- 
dence of 
the Gov- 
ernor Gen- 
eral of the 
Leeward 
Islands 


CATHEDRAL 


FROM 


THE 


WEST. 





ing on in 
the way of 
amuse- 
ment, 
while the 
town it- 
self is an 
attractive 
place to so- 
journ. It 
is connect- 
ed with the 
outside 
world not 
only by 
the line of 
steamers 
men tion- 
ed, but is 
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a port of call for the 
ships of the Royal Mail 
Line, which fortnightly 
bring the English mail, 
and they stop again on 
the southward trip for 
the homeward bound 
mail, and there are 
other less well known 
steamship lines which 
make St. Johns a_ port 
of call at more or less 
regular _ intervals. 
There is, too, quite a 
brisk trade carried on 
between Antigua and 
the adjacent islands, 
and the harbor usually 
presents a lively scene 
of loading and unload- 
ing craft, small schoon- 
ers and sloops, nearly 
all of which carry a 
miscellaneous cargo, although a few are engaged 
in the sugar trade only, there being a small pan 
sugar refinery in the island, from which refined 
sugar is exported to the islands having no such 
establishment. 

The city itself has a population of something 
like twenty thousand people which is more than 
half the entire population of the island and de- 
pendencies. It is pleasantly laid out upon gently 
rising ground, and is supplied with an abundance 
of pure water—one of the greatest of luxuries in 
a tropical climate. There is a good hotel, the 
American, where one may be made quite com- 
fortable at a charge of eight shillings (two dol- 
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lars) per day. There are, also, several good 
boarding-houses or private hotels, where one 
may, at a charge of seven shillings (one dollar 
and seventy-five cents) per day, or two pounds 
(ten dollars) per week, test the merits of ‘‘ Pep- 
per Pot,’’ that mysterious West Indian dish, the 
component parts of which no man knoweth, and 
of ‘* Swizzle’’ (a drink which seems always go- 
ing on in these islands, but which should be 
lightly indulged in by the uninitiated, if he 
would keep a well-balanced head), as well as 
other better known and less pungent viands and 
beverages. 

There is a most excellent public library, situ- 
ated at Treasury 
Wharf, where one 
may sit and read in 
time-yellowed tomes 
of the early history 
of the Antigonians, 
the while enjoying 
the quietude of the 
cool, shaded room, 
through the ever- 
open windows of 
which the good 
trade-winds steadily 
blow from morning 
until night. The city 
also boasts of two 
clubs, both for men 
only ; the New Club, 
which is well equip- 
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ped and select, has comfortable quarters in a pleas- 
ant situation near Government House, and the 
Recreation Club, which is not quite as select, a 
slight shading in color not affording a bar to 
membership. As almost all the men in town be- 
long to either one or the other of these clubs, 
one may readily get his name ‘‘put up” at 
whichever he prefers, and enjoy the advantages 
of the club house. Here he may sit and read 
the record of his arrival duly chronicled, to- 
gether with other miscellaneous information, 
in the three newspapers published in the city 
namely, the Antigua Standard, the Observer, and 
the Leeward Islands’ Budget, the latter being a 
semi-official sheet. None of these papers can be 
said to be rivals of our great metropolitan dailies, 
though perhaps meeting the requirements of 
their time. Journalism, however, is not advanc- 
ing in the Leeward Islands, and it is said that 
newspapers published fifty years ago were far 
ahead of those issued at the present time. 

The roads leading out of town, and indeed all 
over the island, are excellent, and there are 
plenty of horses both for driving and riding, as 
well as a variety of conveyances, the buggy be- 


ing the most common among the better class of 
residents, while the donkey, harnessed to a two- 
wheeled cart of more or less pretentious appear- 
ance, is frequently met with along the country 
roads, and is the favorite means of locomotion 
among the colored people, and is also useful in 
carrying produce to market if by chance there is 
too much to be conveniently borne upon the 
head. The donkey-cart is also much affected by 
white children, who may thus drive about by 
themselves in comparative safety. Some of the 
drives about the island are charming, notably 
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English Harbor, a picturesque 
ere is a naval station, and where 
Hlouse, which was built for Wil- 
Duke of Clarence, and where he 
d when he was an officer in the 
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w from this point is extremely 


vond the English Harbor rise Shir- 


| the Ridge, from both of which 
inorama of wave-worn coast and 


rs. Another interesting place is 


fort which was formerly a refuge 


ision, and there are numerous de- 
nearer the city, where the tropical 


sland may be enjoyed to the full- 
est extent. One of the pleasant- 
est ways of seeing the entire 
island is to charter a steam- 
launch, which may be had in 
St. Johns, or a sailing-craft if 
preferred, and then leisurely 
coast around the island, stop- 
ping when faney dictates and 
exploring the many little islets 
which lie about in the ocean 
near at hand. The coast scen- 
ery is very fine and varies 
greatly, rising into grand cliffs 
on the west side, against which 
the Atlantic ceaselessly thun- 
ders, and dropping off into 
creeks and bays on the other 
side, where the shallower waters 
lie in calm, blue lagoons, bor- 
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dered by silvery p—— ~ ——— 


beaches of fine sand, 
fringed by the grace- 
ful cocoanut-palm or 
denser tropical 
growth. No more 
serene or idyllic scene 
can be imagined than 
thus to skirt the 
shores of some quiet 
little bay under the 
wonderful light of a 
tropical moon—a 
light which is filled 
with a splendor all 
unknown in less fa- 
vored climes, and 
which seems to fairly 
submerge earth and | 
sea in a luminosity 
which transforms 








flying-fish, which 
are very good pan- 
fish, although lack- 
ing a little in flavor. 
Crayfish, lobsters and 
prawns also abound. 

A favorite amuse- 
ment, particularly 
with visitors, is 
shark - fishing. All 
the shallow waters 
about the West In- 
dia Islands are in- 
fested with these dis- 
gusting fish, and it 
is not at all infre- 
quent while a ship 





is lying in harbor to 
™| see numbers of 
sharks swimming 





ft a Ta a ea usd about her in search 





each tiny wavelet 
into a moving silver gleam, and which silhou- 
ettes against the radiant background each frond 
of palm as if etched upon a plate of silver. 
Naturally there is plenty of fishing, not only 
in the harbors, but all around the coast. King- 
fish, snapper, barracouta, mullet and many other 
sorts abound, including those aristocrats among 
fishes, the beautiful angel and parrot fishes, the 
former with its rich irridescent blue coloring, 
marked with pale ve llowish-green, and the latter 
less elegant, but more gaudy, rejoices in the 
most brilliant shades of scarlet, green and yellow. 
The parrot-fish is esteemed a great delicacy by 
the negroes. The waters, too, are alive with 
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GOING TO SCHOOL. of food. There is a 


spice of excitement about fishing for such large 
‘‘game’’ when one enters into it for the first 
time. One of the most approved methods of 
shark-hunting, and the one generally employed, 
is to tow behind one’s boat a carcass of a 
mule, cow, or other animal, which can usu- 
ally be obtained from some of the estates. As 
the shark rises to the bait a negro stands ready 
at the stern of the boat with a noose, which he 
has trailing from a long stick forked at the end. 
At the proper moment he throws this noose over 
the shark, and then the shooting commences. 
Of course the line is merely to tow the shark 
with, as otherwise he would sink at the first 
shot and very probably 
escape either unharmed 
or with a slight wound. 
Some of the sharks 
which have been caught 
about Antigua were of 
immense size, and they 
are a constant menace 
to bathing. 

In many parts of the 
island there is good 
shooting, especially 
among the lagoons. 
Here all sorts of water- 
fowl are plenty—ducks, 
pigeons, pelicans, and 
~~ during the months of 

August and September 
quantities of golden plo- 
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other of the islands, the mongoose has made 
havoc among the birds. This little animal, 
something like a ferret in appearance, was 
introduced into the West Indies for the pur- 
pose of exterminating rats and snakes (al- 
though cf the latter there are no poison- 





ous species in Antigua, and not many of 
any kind), and has now so nearly succeeded 
in exterminating every other living animal 
which it is possible for it to attack that most 
active measures are being taken to devise 
ways to get rid of it. Indeed, much is being 
written on the subject, which is all the time 
becoming more important, as birds of all 
kinds and small domestic animals are be- 
coming rare. In the outlying islands, not- 
ably Barbuda, the mongoose is as yet un- 
known, and Barbuda is almost the sports- 
man’s paradise. It lies about thirty miles 
north of Antigua, and is a_ particularly 
healthy island, as, although it contains 
some seventy-nine square miles, and its 
highest point is but eighty-five feet above sea 
level, there are no swamps, thus doing away 
with malarious exhalations, and the air is very 
dry. Moreover, there is entire immunity from 
mosquitoes, which are a great pest in most trop- 
ical islands. After obtaining permission from 
the lessees of the island a guide must be en- 
gaged, as there are no roads whatever in Bar- 
buda, and then one may proceed to make his 
camp, and at once begin search for game, which 
is varied. There are deer, wild-horses, cattle, 
goats and pigs, the two latter affording excellent 
sport, and there are wild-duck, guinea-fow], 
blue- pigeons, and doves in abundance. All 
about the island, too, there is good fishing, lob- 





STREET SCENE, ANTIGUA, 
sters and cray-fish of large size in particular be- 
ing plentiful There is, moreover, a chance of 
having the excitement of a wreck, since the en- 
tire island is surrounded by reefs which extend 


several miles out to sea, and many a craft has 
gone to her doom upon the jagged edges of coral 
reefs, which the treacherous ocean hides from 
view. There is a village on the island having a 


population of about eight hundred souls, among 
whom there are not more than five or six white 
people. 

Indeed, the proportion of blacks to whites in 
the island \ntigua and its dependencies is 
about twenty to one. These black people, how- 
ever, are th ie tropical darkies, good-natured, 


obliging, lazy, delighting in col- 








irs rivaling the gorgeous vegeta- 
tio’ around them, and as ut- 
terly irresponsible as the birds 
of the air which flutter among 
the gleaming foliage of their 
native paims. + They will work 
if they want to, and as long as 
they want to, and no persuasion 
can make them continue longer 
than they wish. They are, how- 
ever, very amusing to the tourist, 

somewhat provoking to the 
white residents. 

The market, which is the best 
place to study local life in all 
of the islands, is a most enter- 
taining place. The buyers and 
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sellers are mostly women, who 
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come in from the out- 
lying country to the 
St. Johns Market, with 
shallow trays balanced 
upon their heads filled 
with fruits of every de- 
scription — vegetables, 
sugar-cane, and in fact 
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every sort of produce 
or object which they 
can possibly carry 
upon the top of their 
heads. The whole 
market-place is alive 
with color and_ life. 
Here one finds the 
banana, sapodilla (a 
small russet-colored 
fruit of an insipid 
sweetish taste, but 
much prized when once 
the taste for it has been 
acquired), guavas, or- 
anges, lemons, limes, tamarinds, mangoes, and 
varieties of almost all tropical fruits, including 
the before-mentioned pineapples, which are about 
the only fruit exported to England. Side by side 
with the various colored fruits lie the no less 
varied vegetables, yams, sweet-potatoes, Guinea 
and Indian corn plantains and vegetable marrow. 
In another corner lie the gayly colored fishes, 
great green-turtle, and the famous mangrove 
oysters which grow upon the half-submerged 
branches of the mangrove-trees along the shore, 
and acquire a flavor quite unique. Indeed, turtle 
soup, for the compounding of which Antigua 
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SUGAR FACTORY ON THE HILL ESTATE. 


cooks are celebrated, and these mangrove oysters 
form the pieces de résistance at every Antiguan 
state dinner. Piled about among the fruits and 
vegetables lie the nests of Carib baskets, which 
are so finely woven as to be impervious to water, 
and ranging in size from clothes hampers to tiny 
toy baskets, while the intricately woven mats, 
belts, and other articles of adornment made from 
a small, black seed, interspersed with the brilliant 
scarlet ‘‘ black-eyed Susans,’’ are so attractive as 
to arrest the eye of every chance passer-by. All 
this mass of merchandise, perishable and other- 
wise, lies about in the most picturesque confu- 
sion under the glow of the 
midday sun and amid the 
chatter of the good-natur- 
ed throng of women, in all 
shades of color, who re- 
gard the whole thing as a 
sort of holiday and visit- 
ing day among them- 
selves. 

The negro women here, 
as elsewhere, are very fond 
of dress and gaudy orna- 
ments, and spend the few 
pence they gain by hard 
work in the fields for use- 
less finery. 

The one great event of 
their lives is their wed- 
ding, and upon this occa- 
sion, if never again, a good 
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appearance must be made, —-—— —_—— 
The wedding outfit is often 
the result of years of saving, 
and it not infrequently hap- 
pens that the bride and 
groom are quite middle- 
aged people, who have lived 
a goodly number of years 
together and brought up a 











large family of children be- i 
fore the wedding ceremony i 
takes place. Indeed, as in A 

. , ¥ 
many places in the West ' 
Indies, little attention is j 
paid by the negroes to the 1 
sanctity of the marriage rela- i 
tion. The superintendent " 
of one of the sugar estates in Antigua concluded at 
recently to take a little census among the natives “ey j 
employed upon his estate. He found he had i 
thirty-five married couples living upon the 

/ 


estate, only five of whom were living with <r 
their lawful partners. Children frequently act as ee ee ae eee 
groomsmen and bridesmaids at the wedding of and groom are elegant—and miserable—in shoes 
their parents, who have, perhaps, simply put off and stockings, perhaps for the sole time in their 
the ceremony until the necessary money could lives. A funeral, too, is the occasion of as much 
be raised to purchase the wedding raiment, and display as is consistent with the means of the 
in some cases the fee which must be paid to the family, but lacks the pomposity of a wedding. 
minister is a drawback, and the couple prefer to The negro preachers share in the general fond- 
live on without the sanction of the law rather ness of the race for polysyllabies, and are most 
than to pay out a dollar or so to the minister. amusing in their illustrations. They have, 


But when, all things being ready, the wedding moreover, a special predilection for expounding 
does take place, it is with due regard to the im- the miracles, the supernatural elements of which 
portance of the occasion. The bride, regardless of particularly appeal to the imagination of the 
age, almost invariably appears gowned in white, negro, and he feels himself less confined to facts. 
with a veil and orange-blossoms, and both bride An ancient minister in the suburbs of St. Johns 
was one Sunday 
preaching upon the 
miraculous preserva- 
tion of Daniel in the 
lion’s den. Having 
gotten his audience 
wrought up to the 
highest pitch of ex- 
citement regarding 
the fate of the un- 
happy prophet, he 
suddenly paused, 
leaned impressively 
forward, and called 
out, ‘“‘And dye 
think the lion had 
done ’n’yammed up 





a — Daniel? No—no! 
Daniel had done 
quero now, ’n’yammed up the 
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lion.’’ This somewhat unexpected conclusion, 
while not literally following the Biblical narra- 
tive, was none the less forceful and convincing to 
his hearers. 

At another time, discoursing upon the miracu- 
lous draught of fishes, after describing the dis- 
couragement of the disciples who had toiled all 
night and caught nothing, and reciting the com- 
mand of the Master to cast the net upon the 
other side of the ship, he concluded his dis- 
course thus : ‘‘ And they threw the net over the 
other side of the boat and hauled it up full of 
jack-fish and cavelli and pickled herring.”’ 

It is an interesting sight to drive out into the 
windmill dotted country toward night and watch 
the merry company of darkies as they come 
trudging home from work in the fields, each 
man bearing over his shoulder, or on his head, 
one fat sugar cane. Every man is allowed to 
take home one cane a day, and he is not wont to 
choose a poor one. This he and his family eat, 
or soak in water, making what they call ‘‘ bever- 
age,’’? which is much relished by them. 

Men and women alike are chewing sugar-cane, 
and having been all day either in the cane field 
or in the sugar house, they have a sort of 
‘*sugar-coated,’’? appearance which suits them 
wonderfully well. The air, too, is redolent with 
the odor of boiling sugar in the vicinity of every 
sugar-mill, suggesting appetizing molasses candy 
in unlimited quantities. 

The women are dressed much alike, in cotton 


a 
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ISLAND. 


skirts well up above their ankles, and of course 
are bare-footed. The skirts are for the most part 
white, and it is only in the turban that the bits 
of color are seen. This is in marked contrast to 
the coloring seen in the French Islands, where 
red, yellow, pink and blue form the prevailing 
colors for skirts. The styles in turbans differ 
much also in the various islands, but in An- 
tigua they are worn well down upon the fore- 
head, and rival the rainbow in hue. 

The life of the sugar planter, however, is by 
no means as irresponsible and full of enjoyment 
as is that of the field hands. Sugar cultiva- 
tion and manufacture and the attendant indus- 
tries, the making of rum and molasses, being 
the chief source of income in Antigua, the pres- 
ent outlook is far from encouraging. Their 
trade is almost wholly with the United States, 
which imposes a high duty on these articles, and 
which, taken with the present extremely low 
price on sugar, offers little inducement to the 
planter, who finds it hard to pay his taxes and 
make both ends meet. 

But all this little concerns the winter visitor 
in search of sunshine, immunity from cold, and 
novelty, and who may here, in a climate which 
for six months in the year is as nearly perfect 
as can be found anywhere in the world—ride, 
drive, row, sail, hunt or fish, or may while away 
long, luxurious days upon vine-wreathed ve- 
randas, content to do nothing at all but to be 
alive. 
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THE RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS OF AMERICA. 


HISTORY, PROGRESS AND METHODS OF THI 


IX.—THE JEWS OF 
By ABRAM 

“HE story of the Jews, their growth and de- 

‘| velopment on American soil, is a record of 

successive settlements scattered at first, 
which gradually extended from city to city, and 
sharing in the common good fortune of all the 
religions in the United States, rapidly attained 
prominence, wealth and numbers. There is a 
happy element in the American atmosphere 
which enables all creeds to flourish under the 
Stars and Stripes. The marvelous growth of 
Catholic and Protestant within the present cent- 
ury is paralleled by the growth of the Jew and 
his development along 
the lines of a working 
American denomina- 
tion—and that, too, 
despite obstacles to 
which he was peculiar- 
ly subjected. 

The history of the 
Jews of America awaits 
still its chronicler. 
There have been at- 
tempts made, but more 
or less fragmentary. 
The earliest settlers 
were banished from 
Portugal after the exile 
from Spain, and some 
reached the St. Thomas 
Islands as early as 
1493, and others were 
deported to the Brazi- 
lian colonies by way 
of punishment. In = 
the early part of the MORDECAI 
seventeenth century, when the Dutch wrested 
Brazil from Portugal, the Jews, whose numbers 
had been increased by emigrants from Amster- 
dam, enjoyed thirty years of religious liberty. In 
1654, however, when the province reverted to the 
Portuguese, most of the Jewish settlers returned 
to Holland, but detachments emigrated to the 
French possessions of Guadaloupe, Martinique 
and Cayenne, to Curacoa and New Amsterdam. 


Notre.— Previous papers in this series treated of the Baptists, in the | 


in the January number; the Methodists, in February 
in April; the Reformed Church in America, in May 
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When a law was passed that Jews were to be 
excluded from the French colonies, the refugees 
resumed th wanderings and sought more 
propitious conditions in the Carolinas and 
friendly Dut nd English settlements in the 
West Indies. 

The twenty-seven Jewish refugees who arrived 
in New Amsterdam in 1654 were in a desperate 
plight. They so destitute that the authori- 
ties seized their baggage, which was sold at pub- 
lic auction to pay for their passage. When the 
amount thus realized was found insufficient, 


two of them were im- 
prisoned until the 
claim was fully satis- 
fied. Then, too, they 
were made to feel that 
they had not entirely 
escaped the traditional 
prejudice against the 
Jew. Peter Stuyve- 
sant, in a letter to the 
home authorities, 
urged that ‘‘ none of 
the Jewish nation be 
permitted to infest 
New <Amsterdam’’; 
happily his zeal was 
restrained by Hol- 
land’s enactment al- 
lowing Hebrews to re- 
side and trade in New 
Netherlands so long as 
they cared for their 


p or. 


M. NOAH. 


Disheartened by 
their reception, a number of the refugees re- 
solved to change their place of residence once 
more and turned hopefully to Roger Williams’s 


colony, establishing themselves in Newport in 





1657. Here, indeed, for a century more—until 
Newport lost its commercial importance—they 
took root and flourished, leaving names and as- 
sociations inseparable from that historic town. 


The Jewish population rapidly increased, a con- 


ecember number ; the Presbyterians, 
; the Congregationalists, in March; the Episcopalians, 


; the Disciples of Christ, in June; and the Society of 
Friends, in July. An article on the Catholics will appear in the Sept 


ember number. 
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gregation was formed and 


a synagogue erected. The 
families of Riviera, Lo- 


pez and Touro were fa- 


mous in their day, and 
make the Newport Jewish 
community unique in the 
annals of American Israel. 
Some idea of the charac- 
ter of the Jews of Newport 
in their haleyon period, 
when they numbered over 
a thousand, may be gath- 
ered from the remarks of 
Hon. William Hunter 


who, in 1847, in a public 


address at Newport, de- 
clared ‘‘that after a very 
close examination of the 


courts of 
failed to 
indict- 
tra- 


records of the 
justice he had 
discover a single 
ment; neither 
dition indicate an 


does 
accusa- 
tion of reproach against 


any of the race.’’ The 
old congregation has re- 
vived of late years. The 


synagogue still re-echoes to 
the traditional chants, and 


the cemetery is kept with pious care that im- 
Touro name. 

In rapid succession Jewish immigants settled 
here and there, 


mortalizes the 


in the Colonies ; 


right of naturalization 
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Pennsylvania, Georgia and 
the Carolinas they formed 
a notable addition to the 
general community. Sa- 
vannah, in particular, was 
as attractive a center as 
It was on July 
lith, 1733, when the first 
twenty Jewish families ar- 
rived in 
few 


Newport. 


Georgia—only a 
months after Ogle- 
thorpe’s appearance. Af- 
ter repeated protests 
against their presence they 
were permitted to remain, 
and were identified 
with the growing city. In 
the Revolution they were 
stanch patriots, and when 
the British captured Sa- 
vannah, in 1778, Mordecai 
Sheftall and his son Shef- 


soon 


tall, both officers in the 
Revolutionary Army, were 
confined in the prison 


The names of Shef- 
Minis, Nunes, De 
and De La Motta 
are prominent among the 
founders of Savannah’s 
notable was the Jewish 
which dates back to 


ship. 
tall, 


Lyon 


1750 as an organized congregation. It is an 
interesting 
American 


the reform movement in 


which has now to a greater 
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THE 


or less degree influenced al- 
most every synagogue, began 
in 1825 in Charleston, with 
Isaac Harly, a well known 
journalist and a man of much 
versatility, as its leader. The 
Jews of Charleston formed, 
and still form, a brilliant co- 
terie—the Harts, De Leons, 
Moises, Lopez, Lazarus and 
Cohen families gave dignity 
and distinction to the Charles- 
ton Jews 

In Philadelphia, too, the 
Jews early acquired a favor- 
able reputation for probity and 
patriotism. 
War of 
their numbers largely increased 
with fugitives from New York, 
Savannah and Newport.  Al- 
most without an exception 


It was during the 
Independence when 


they were on the patriotic side 
and did their share on the 
field as well as in the council 
chamber. Michael Gratz and 
Haym Salomon were among 
the foremost in defense of 
American freedom. 


the Provisional Government were 


JEWS 


Mr. Salomon’s services to 


Even James Madison calls himself 


JEWISH FOSTER HOME 





invaluable. 
“a pen- 
sioner on the favor of Haym Salomon.’’ In 
Philadelphia was born in 1781 Rebecca Gratz, 
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who organized the first Hebrew 
Sunday School in the United 
States, and served Walter Scott 
as the model for the heroine 
in ‘* lvanhoe.’’ In Laneaster, 
Pa., there was a good-sized 
Jewish community in the 
Colonial period, Joseph Si- 
mon, who died in his ninety- 
second vear, in 1804, being one 
of the most prominent, acquir- 
ing large tracts of land in 
Pennsylvania. More numer- 
ous were the Jews of Rich- 
mond, Va., where the congre- 
gation was organized about 
1791, and flourished until in a 
few decades it became one of 
the largest in the country. 
The Jews of Baltimore did 
their share in the Revolution, 
and furnished some historic 
names, such as the Ettings, 
while in the war of 1812 
Mendes I. Cohen served in 
Fort McHenry during the fa- 
mous bombardment. The set- 
tlement of the Jews of New 


Orleans hardly dates back before early in the 
present century, Judah Touro being one of their 
son of Rev. Isaac Touro, of New- 
» was born, arrived in New Orleans 
in his twenty-fifth year, acquired wealth and 
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SYNAGOGUE, 


prominence, was wounded in defense of the city 
in 1815, and died in 1854, his remains being 
interred in his birthplace. Half of his estate 
was given to charity, without distinction of 
creed. When he learned that Amos Lawrence 
of Boston had pledged himself to give $10,000 to 
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complete the Bunker Hill Monument, if a similar 
sum was subscribed by any other person, he sent 
a check for the amount, eliciting the following 
toast at the dinner in celebration of the event 
“Lawrence and Touro, united names, 

Patriarch, Prophet, press their equal claims ; 
Christian and Jew, they carry out one plan, 

For though of different faith, each heart a man.’’ 
During the eighteenth century the Jews of 
New York increased in 


numbers. The first 
synagogue was built in 
se 729 in Mill Street. 
Hayman Levy, the 
most prominent fur- 
rier before the Revo- 


lution, had once in his 
employ two men who 
became famous in after 
years—John Jacob As- 
tor and Nicholas Low. 
Uriah Hendricks was a 
well-known name at 
that time, with others 
in the early part of the 
century like Bernard 
matt. De. D. L. M. 
Lazarus, and Rev. G. M. Seixas, 
who was a trustee of Columbia College for many 
years. They formed an enterprising and respected 


Peixotto, EF. S. 


section of the community when it was beginning 
to recover from the War of 1812, and was assum- 
ing the garb of America’s metropolis. 
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THE LATE JESSE SELIGMAN. 


Out of the mist of the early decades of the 
present century, when New York hardly realized 
the position it was to occupy, one name merits 
special mention, for he was as active in the syn- 
agogue as in public life. Mordecai Manuel Noah, 
who was born in Philadelphia, July 14th, 1785, 
after he had settled in Charleston as lawyer, de- 
clined the appointment as United States Consul at 
Riga, Russia, tendered him in 1811, but secured 
in 1813 the post of United States Consul-General 
at Tunis, with a special mission to Algiers. On 
his return to America he published, in 1819, his 
‘Travels in England, France, Spain, and the 
sarbary States in the Years 1813, ’14 and ’15.”’ 
(New York : Kirk & Mercein, Wall Street). In 
its appendix appeared some remarkable letters 
from Thomas Jefferson, James Madison and 
John Adams, evidencing their breadth of view. 
These words from the letter of John Adams may 
serve as an illustration: ‘‘I wish your nation 
may be admitted to all the privileges of citizens 
in every country of the world. This country has 
done much. I wish it may do more, and annul 
every narrow idea in religion, government and 
commeres 

Taking up his residence in New York he en- 
tered journalism, founding and editing four 
papers which enjoyed a good measure of popu- 
larity. In 1832 President Jackson appointed 
him surveyor of the port, and later he became 
judge of the Court of Sessions. An active per 
sonality in New York politics, he was as com- 


bative as his adversaries. Party strife was vio- 


lent enough in these decades, which are so often 


called the good old times, and Mordecai Noah 
gave and received little merey. Practical poli- 
tician, journalist and man of letters, he could 
preach a sermon and write a play with equal 


facility. In 1820, while the impressions of for- 
eign travel h 


| not wholly passed away, he be- 
gan a movement for the restoration of the Jews 
as a separate nationality. He proposed to estab- 
lish them at Grand Island, on the Niagara 
River, and erected at Whitehaven, on the eastern 
side of the island, a monument of brick and 
wood, bearing this inseription: ‘‘ Ararat, a City 
of Refuge for the Jews, founded by Mordecai M. 


Noah, in the mth of Tishri, 5586 (September, 
1825), and in the Fiftieth Year of Americar In- 
dependence.”’ \s was a foregone conclusion, 
the movement proved a failure. Noah's Ark 
this time refused to alight upon Ararat. He 


died in New York on May 22d, 1851. 

The forties formed a pivotal point in American 
Jewish history, for then began the German land- 
slide. Up to t 


and English 


iat period the Portuguese, Duteh 


ment, which had become thor- 


oughly Americanized and in some families could 
trace their descent to early Colonial days, had 
been predominant. A new influence was now to 


make itself felt, more combative and enterprising 
than the Polish contingent, which was also ap- 
pearing upon the scene. It was an era of reac- 
tion in Central Europe, preceding the storm of 
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a YOUNG RUSSIAN AT THE FLAG DRILL, HEBREW INSTITUTE, 
revolution in 1848. If famine was the chief 
factor which caused the Irish landslide to 
America about half a century ago, it was the de- 

“ 

oo 

“e 


sire for freedom and a broader environment that 
made the German Jew look longingly toward our 
country at the same era. Many, of course, were 
poor and destitute like the common run of emi- 
grants, but a large number were men of educa- 
tion and thrift, of progressive ideas and high 
ideals. Energetic, pushing, practical, they were 
of the material to succeed, and as they rapidly in- 
creased they gradually disputed the supremacy 
with their American-born brethren, who were lim- 
ited in numbers, until they became the represent- 
ative element, particularly in the West and East. 
In the South, where the American-Jewish stock 
was more strongly intrenched, it was not until 
after the Civil War that the German and Polish 
element formed the majority. 

From the social, the religious, and the charit- 
able points of view, the German made himeelf a 
paramount factor. New synagogues began to be 
formed, as he and his associates from Bavaria, 
sohemia and other German-speaking provinces 
spread over the country. Some of the largest 
and most important congregations in New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago and Cincinnati date back 
to their settlement. No less decisive for Jewish 
benevolent institutions was the same period, and 
the Order of Benai Berith, numbering to-day 
25,000 members, owes its origin to the same im- 
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TEMPLE SINAI, NEW ORLEANS, 
petus. German-speaking rabbis were rendered 
necessary, and they gave new shape and direction 
to American Jewish thought. A few years more, 
when the Civil War had ended, German-Ameri- 
can Israelites began to be leaders in finance and 
trade and made the chief cities, 
no longer the country towns, 
their centers of activity. Many 
utilized their wealth in devel- 
oping existing institutions of 
charity and building larger 
temples of worship. The need 
of education became more 
strongly felt, and Hebrew and 
Sabbath Schools became at- 
tached to all the synagogues. 
The ritual was changed and 
modernized —the organ and 
regular weekly sermons in Ger- 
man or English were univer- 
sally introduced. The reform 
movement in American Juda- 
ism was practically identical 
with German influence and se- 
cured its first foothold—two 
decades after its appearance 
in Charleston—in German 
Jewish congregations, which 
proved receptive to new ideas 
and progressive influences. 

Vol. XLVIL— 16. 








The seventies and eighties formed 
the periods of greatest German su- 
premacy. 

[In the early eighties, however, a 
new element was to make itself felt 
in American Judaism, which was 
to exercise as weighty an influence 
in its turn as the German landslide 
three decades earlier. When the 
first shipload of Russian emigrants 
arrived at New York in 1881, and 
the stream began to assume greater 
proportions as Russia’s_ enforce- 
ment of the ‘‘May laws”’ brought 
ruin to thousands of families, while 
outbreaks in many portions of the 
Czar’s domains terrorized the Jew- 
ish inhabitants, few anticipated 
that in the course of a decade or 
two nearly three hundred thousand 
Russians were to be added to the 
Jewish population of the United 
States. As America was the only 
land that could assimilate any large 
number, toward our country the 
fugitives turned, to increase still 
further its composite character. Committees were 
formed to meet them, funds were raised for their 
transportation and diffusion, Baron de Hirsch 
donated about $2,500,000 for their education in 
agricultural and industrial pursuits, and settle- 
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TEMPLE EMANU-EL, NEW YORK. 


ments were organized. But all agencies were un- 
able to cope with the immense masses of new- 
comers who flocked to the large cities and estab- 
lished quarters of their own with the atmosphere 
of Russia on American soil. Happily two forces 
were at work to Americanize them: the public 
school which was to educate the children and the 
large- hearted and wise- 
ly directed labors of 
a few far-sighted men 
like the late Michael 
Heilprin and the mem- 
bers of the Baron de 
Hirsch Trust, who 
made manual, techni- 
cal and agricultural 
training their para- 
mount purpose, and 
under whose direction 
thousands have been 
made self-supporting. 
Out of evil has come 





good, and this very Russian exodus has 
given a powerful impetus to the most gen- 
erous and judicious philanthropy, to the 
enlargement of existing institutions, and 
to the establishment of others on approved 
lines of the new education. It is pleasant 
to realize that the new-comers of nearly 
two decades ago, the fugitives, hunted and 
persecuted, have furnished a full quota of 
successful men in every field of activity. 
Thrifty, energetic, intelligent, they have 
proved close competitors in trade, and as 
they gain in wealth and American culture 
will give a good account of themselves in 
the professions. They are not more clannish 
than were the Germans and Polish in their 
day, and this trait will doubtless yield as 
readily to their new environment. Whether 
their numbers will be still further increased 
by large accessions one cannot tell. 
Of late years there has been a marked 
decrease in Russian Jewish immigra- 
tion, but until civil and religious lib- 
erty is assured in Russia one may an- 
ticipate a more or less steady exodus 
from that land. 

It is estimated that the Jews of 
the United States number about 
1,200,000, although that may be 
somewhat in excess. Although in 
common with the great mass of the 
population they prefer the cities, they 
are found scattered in every section 
from Bangor to the Klondike, and 
their synagogues, which were a novelty a few de- 
cades ago, save in places like New York, Phila- 
delphia, Charleston, Savannah and Richmond, 
can be met everywhere. 

Chicago recently witnessed the fiftieth anni- 
versary of its oldest synagogue—the new edifice 
on Indiana Avenue, with its impressive archi- 
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tecture, tells the story 
of successful growth. 
The new temples in 
Cleveland, Little Rock, 
Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Detroit, are eloquent 
reminders of Western 
progress. San Fran- 
cisco vies with the 
Eastern coast-cities in 
the number of its syna- 
gogues. The President 
of the United States 
was present at the re- 
cent corner-stone lay- 
ing for the new Wash- 
ington Temple, which will be worthy of the 
capital of our country. In New York, Phila- 
delphia, Cincinnati and Baltimore, the syna- 
gogues are in the broad places, and convey a 
favorable idea of American Israel. Accord- 
ing to Rev. Dr. Carroll’s statistics there were, 
in 1897, 570 Jewish congregations in the United 
States, and 143,000 communicants—the last 
term is misleading. As a rule, the father 
alone counts as a member of the synagogue. 
Besides, in the smaller towns in which there are 
no regular synagogues, there will be found many 
Jews, and these are not included in the estimate, 
while a large proportion of Jewish residents of 
the chief cities may be unattached to any syna- 





TOURO INFIRMARY, NEW ORLEANS, 


gogue, membership being voluntary, not com- 
pulsory. 

If we leave the domain of the house of wor- 
ship and turn to institutions of charity, the tra- 
ditional Jewish virtue of benevolence is amply 
illustrated. There are large and well-equipped 
orphan asylums in New York—accommodating 
1,200 children — Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, New Orleans, Newark, At- 
lanta, Cleveland—the two latter being under the 
auspices of the Order of Benai Berith. There are 
Jewish hospitals and homes for the aged in New 
York, Philadelphia, New Orleans, Cleveland, 
Chicago, and Cincinnati. The Montefiore Home 
for Chronic Invalids in New York is admittedly 
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TEMPLE EMANU-EL, SAN FRANCISCO, 


' 
second to no institution of its kind in the world. 
In most cases these homes and hospitals are 
open to all, without distinction of creed. The 
Benai Berith Order, which is a fraternity num- 
bering 2,500, founded over fifty years ago, sup- 
ports a home at Yonkers for aged and infirm 
members. The Kesher Shel Barzel, a fraternity 
of about 12,000 members, maintains a similar 
home in Cleveland. In addition, Sisterhoods of 
Personal Service, or Hebrew Ladies’ Benevolent 
Societies, are attached to the synagogues almost 
universally, and ladies’ auxiliary societies co-op- 
erate in the management of the various institu- 
tions. The Jews were among the first to apply 
the principle of union to their charities, and now 
the United Hebrew Charities plan in New York, 


Philadelphia, Chicago, Cincinnati and elsewhere 
is uniformly successful. 

In the sphere of education the Jews” support 
three seminaries : the Hebrew Union College of 
Cincinnati, which was founded by the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations about twenty 
years ago, and has graduated a large number of 
young rabbis ; the Jewish Theological Seminary 
of New York, of more conservative tendencies, 
that was organized a few years ago; and the 
Gratz College of Philadelphia, which went into 
operation in January of the present year, and is 
a private endowment. <A Jewish 
Publication Society has been before 
the public for some years and has is- 
sued a good list of works chiefly in 
Jewish history. A Jewish Historical 
Society is doing service in securing 
interesting data on the early history 
of the Jews in North and South 
America. More energetic efforts are 
being made to insure efficient Sab- 
bath School methods and better 
my ,}. equipped teachers. The Jewish press 
includes a large number of week- 
lies, one daily and one monthly, but 
cannot be said, except in a very few 
instances, to be as representative as 
desirable. The Y. M. H. A. is a fea- 
ture in many cities—the Philadelphia, 
New York, Cleveland, New Orleans 
and St. Louis societies being most 
energetic. The Hebrew Technical 
Institute of New York and the Jew- 
ish Training School of Chicago, as 
well as the industrial classes of the 
Hebrew Education Society of Phila- 
delphia, are good examples of thor- 
ough work done in the new education 
which aims to produce artists and 
artisans, particularly among the children of re- 
cently arrived immigrants, diverting them from 
the humbler forms of trading and introducing 
them to new lines of handiwork that will insure 
success and self help. Worthy of special men- 
tion is the activity displayed in the Hebrew and 
religious training of the children of the poorer 
classes. Fully 3,500 boys and girls attend the 
Hebrew Free Schools of New York, all of whom 
of school age are pupils of the public schools. 
Similar societies, or kindred in scope, exist in 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Baltimore, St. Louis, San 
Francisco, Cleveland, Newark, Paterson, Boston, 
Brooklyn, Cincinnati, etc. 

A remarkable recent phase of American Juda- 
ism, which is full of hope for the future, is the 
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organization of the Jewish Women’s Council, 
an outgrowth of the World’s Fair at Chicago. 
It numbers now about 6,000 members, with 
fully fifty sections or branches. Its aim is edu- 
cational, benevolent and religious. Its different 
local branches are subdivided into circles, which 
meet regularly for the study of philanthropic 
problems, for reading papers on Jewish history, 
literature and general ethics, and for classes in 
Hebrew and the Bible. In many of the cities, 
kindergarten, religious classes for poor children, 
and other forms of activity are under the au- 
spices of the local sections. Many of the women 
of the council are enthusiastic in their efforts to 
restore the Jewish Sabbath and to inspire rever- 
ence for the essentials of Judaism, which in our 
practical, rapid-transit age suffer more or less 
neglect. A similar organization, but less pre- 
tentious in scope, is the ‘‘ Daughters of Israel,”’ 
which has accomplished much good—in the 
South particularly. To the efforts of the mem- 
bers of the local circles the Jews of Sumter, S.C., 
owe their synagogue, the general community 
participating cheerfully in contributing to its 
erection. 

It is interesting to note that the Hebrew Sani- 
tarium Association of New York was a pioneer in 
giving free excursions to babes and children, and 
has now its regular sanitarium by the sea, which 
gives health and pleasure to thousands of little 
ones from the crowded tenement districts. No 
less suggestive is the gradual growth in agricul- 
tural work, under the fostering help of the Hirsch 
Trust. After successive failures in 
1882 in Louisiana, and then in 
Dakota and Oregon, Woodbine, 
N. J., was started in 1891, has 
now 25 miles of graded tree-bor- 
dered streets, stores, factories, 150 
houses built by the settlers, an 
agricultural college, synagogue, 
three benefit societies and two 
educational clubs. It is estimated 
that there are now in New Jersey 
450 farms with 10,000 acres, and 
half a million dollars invested ; in 
Connecticut, 418 farms of 30,000 
acres, and a similar capital in- 
vested. In addition there are 
individual farmers on Long Isl- 
and, and near Kansas City, Chi- 
cago and St. Paul, to make the 
total exceed 1,000 Jewish families 
interested in such work. 

It is impossible to mention, in 
so limited a space, the names of 


the men and women who have contributed to 
the growth, in different fields, of the Jews of 
our country. Such names within the memory 
of the present generation as the rabbis Isaac 
Lieser, Samuel M. Isaacs, David Einhorn, Max 
Lilienthal and Sabato Morais, just gathered to 
his fathers; such untiring workers as Benja- 
min F, Peixotto, Michael Heilprin, Adolph 
L. Sanger ; the accomplished poet, Emma Laza- 
rus; Jesse Seligman, the banker and _ philan- 
thropist ; Penina Moise, the Southern writer, 
whose hymns are still repeated in the Sabbath 
school—are only a few that might be cited. As 
to the living, their name is legion. 

I have reservé 





d to the last a brief reference to 
what may be considered as the best illustration 
of Jewish growth in this country. At the inter- 
section of Jefferson Street and East Broadway, 
New York, a stately edifice has been reared, a 
beehive of industry, the Hebrew Institute. The 
Cooper Institute has been its model. Here are 


classrooms ; circles for sewing, science, litera- 
ture; lecture hall forentertainments, gymnasium, 


baths, roof garden; a reading room and the 
Aguilar Library. Here meet classes for music, 
the languages, the arts. It is a home for the 
emigrant, the public school pupil, the working 
girl, the wage-earner. Thousands are refined and 
uplifted by its influence, which, of course, is not 
restricted to any special class of people. This is 
the culmination of wise benevolence and intelli- 


gent guidance, which forms the true wealth of 
the American Jew. 
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A DISASTROUS VICTORY. 





T is so warm, I am sure it 
will rain.”’ 

Katherine Kingdon 
sank luxuriously into 
the depths of a porch 
chair, laid her parasol on 
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her lap, and gazed admir- 
ingly at its pretty folds. 

‘* How many calls did you make?’ Mrs. King- 
don glanced up from her book long enough to 
ask. 

Katherine removed the pins from her hat; 
placing it upon her hand, she held it out at 
arm’s length. 

‘¢ Four or five. Aunt Susan wasn’t at home. 
Don’t you think that rose might droop a little 
more? Nell fell in love with my gown. Really, 
Madam Vere matched the ribbons wonderfully 
well. I saw Sadie Graham taking in my whole 
outfit ; I know she was wondering where I got it. 
It is so delightful to have a new hat, dress and 
parasol, all at the same time! Ido hope San- 
ford will want me to do him some more dinner 
cards before long, because I want re 





‘*Kate, Kate! was there ever a time when 
you didn’t want something?’ Mrs. Kingdon in- 
terrupted, laughingly. 

The young girl stood up and shook out the 
folds of her dress. 

‘*T don’t call it vanity to want to be becom- 
ingly dressed ; I consider it good taste,’’ she re- 
sponded. 

‘Beauty unadorned 
gan. 

‘© Yes, I am thankful I’m good to look at,’’ 
Kate interposed. ‘‘I do feel sorry for plain 
girls.’’ 

Mrs. Kingdon shook her head reprovingly, 
but her eyes plainly approved of the slight, wil- 
lowy figure before her. Perhaps it was because 
she could see below the surface, and was as con- 
versant with the depth as well as the shallows of 
her daughter’s nature that she did not severely 
condemn her for her vanity. 

A casual observer saw only the foam; those 
who knew the girl were aware of the strong, 
steady undercurrent as well. 

‘* Here are some letters ; I had almost forgot- 
ten them.”’ 

‘‘Three ?—how nice! Ido love to have peo- 
ple write tome! One from Constance—I’ll save 
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Mrs. Kingdon be- 


By GILBERTE HOLT. 


that until the last; it is sure to be the best. 
Con never writes unless she has something to 
say. There is that dreadful Miss Bean! I’m 
sure she is coming here, so I’ll escape before she 
comes. How you can be so nice to such an old 
bore passes my understanding.”’ 

Katherine passed down the long, cool hall to 
a small room which opened off of the back par- 
lor. This was her especial den. Here were her 
books, her desk and her violin. Here it was 
that she received her few intimate friends. 

On her desk near the window stood a vase in 
which bloomed a single deep red rose. 

Katherine stopped to inhale its fragrance, and 
her eyes fell upon two photographs. 

‘* Dear old Con!’’ she said, as she looked at 
the picture of a girl. 

There were but two beings on earth Katherine 
loved better than her schoolmate, Constance 
Seymour. One was her mother; the other was 
the man whose picture stood guard on the other 
side of the rose. 

This strange, new love which had but lately 
come into her life, often frightened her by the 
way in which it swallowed up all other feelings. 

She flushed as her eyes met those of the pic- 
ture. From the photograph her glance involun- 
tarily fell to her hand where his love pledge 
sparkled brightly. 

She slowly raised her hand, but before it quite 
met her lips she dropped it again. With a little 
embarrassed laugh and an apologetic glance at 
Constance, who had now become that unwelcome 
‘third person,’’ she fell into a day dream—a 
dream so rosy, so filled with all her heart had 
ever longed for, that for very happiness she 
sighed, and sighing awoke. 

She turned to her unopened letters. The first 
two were seemingly of little value, as she tossed 
them aside. But Constance’s she read, then re- 
read. Then she rose, and with a sweep of her 
arm sent Constance’s picture spinning across the 
room. 

‘* How dare you !’’ she cried. 

She trod upon the picture and ground her heel 
into it; but it had fallen face downward, and 
her light summer shoe made no impression. 

Once more she read the letter, this time 
slowly. 

Constance never made a statement unless sure 
of her facts. She never spoke nor wrote unless 
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she had something to say ; and, like most peo- 
ple who are chary of their words, when she did 
speak it was well to listen. No one knew this 
better than Katherine Kingdon. 

A rumble of thunder woke her from her pain- 
ful thinking. She rose and picked up the ill- 
used photograph. 

" you did it for my good, I sup- 
pose ; but I can never love you again—never, 
never, never !’’ 


Poor Con ! 


The wind began to blow and the rain to fall. 
Mechanically Katherine closed the window. She 
looked out on the fast drenching lawn. Scraps 
of conversations which had taken place between 
herself and Constance flitted fitfully through her 
mind, crossed by other talks she had had with 
her lover. 

How she wished she could stop thinking, that 
she might arrange her ideas. Oh, how stupid 
that was! She wished she could think con- 
nectedly, but her brain was tired out. No, it 
was not her brain. It was alert and eager for 
work. What was it that felt so numb and cold 
inside of her? 

But she must think. There was so much that 
must be decided before he came. How long 
would that be? She glanced at the clock. It 
lacked five minutes of six. Dinner would be 
served at six, and oh, that dreadful Miss Bean 
would be there! She had been kept by the 
storm. 

Katherine went to her room and sent down 
word that her head ached, but she would be 
down later. 

At last she made her decision. She knew ex- 
actly what she would say. To be sure it was a 
paltering, evasive policy she meant to pursue. 

Her decision was the outcome of a battle be- 
tween the two elements which went to form her 
character. One side of her nature longed for 
only the pleasant, easy way of life—a peaceful, 
quiet drifting, a looking at only the smiling sur- 
face of things. The other was the side which 
her long, close friendship with Constance had 
developed and strengthened. This side would 
listen to no evasion. It embodied firm princi- 
ples which compelled a going deep down to the 
root of things—a hunting for and recognition of 
truth, and truth once found, a following it out 
to its end, no matter whither it led. 

These two different phases of her character 
had fought tenaciously for mastery, and worn 
out by the struggle she had decided upon a 
compromise. The outcome was that Elwood 
Gerard, her lover, was to have a hearing. She 
would be guided by his attitude. 


It was with a heart made heavy by misgiv- 
ings that she went down that evening to meet 
her fate. 

There were purple shadows under her eyes, 
but save for this there was no outward sign of 
the inward conflict. 

The side of her nature which Katherine felt 
belonged as much to Constance as to herself, 
mocked at her that she permitted Elwood’s ca- 
resses ; but the other side made her linger. 
With a feeling that it might perhaps be for the 
last time, she let his arm encircle her close. But 
at last she remembered Constance’s letter. 

‘* Elwood—Elwood,”’ she began. 

Her fingers interlaced nervously. She moved 
to the opposite side of the room. Even in her 
great distress of mind she noticed that the rose 
upon her desk was drooping. She began to 
slowly pull the petals apart and drop them one 
by one upon Constance’s picture. 

Even while the quick, short, breathless sen- 
tences fell from her lips she was conscious that 
one part of her brain was thinking that she was 
in reality burying Constance out of her life. It 
was upon the grave of their dead friendship that. 
she was scattering the rose-leaves. 

‘* Elwood, suppose long ago I had done some- 
thing very wrong? I mean, I had committed a 
great sin? I had fallen——”’ 

Katherine paused and her breath came hard 
and fast, but the eyes of the picture were not yet 
covered, and their steady gaze seemed to give 
courage. 

‘Yes. If I had fallen, Elwood, could you 
forgive me ?—would you marry me ?”’ 

It was said at last. Constance’s calm eyes 
had supported her to the end. Katherine cast 


the last few leaves upon the photograph, com- 


pletely hiding the face. 

She glanced furtively at the man across the 
room. Her heart died within her. Oh, why, 
why had she spoken? But in the long pause 


that preceded his reply the stronger part of her 
nature had time to resume its sway. 

The man sat with bowed head; his hand 
shaded his fa 

The room was pervaded by a death-like still- 
ness. Had love, indeed, been slain ? 

Suddenly a string of her violin broke with a 
loud snap. When the storm had come Katherine 
had been too deeply engrossed in other matters 
to remember the tightly strung instrument. 

The man started at the sound. He rose and 
crossed to window. Flinging it open he 
leaned far out and inhaled a deep breath. 

It had stopped raining, and the stars were be- 
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ginning to come out. A soft, earthy smell came 
from the damp ground. Only the drip, drip of 
the rain from the eaves of the house broke the 
stillness. 

Katherine could bear the silence no longer. 

‘* Elwood !’’ she cried, and took a step forward. 

The man wheeled suddenly as though the 
sound of her voice had spurred him to action. 
The muscles of his face were working painfully, 
and his hands were clinched. 

They faced each other for some moments, 
and then, in a thick, unsteady voice the man 
spoke : 

‘* Katherine, I can never help loving you, and 
so must forgive you ie 

A smile flitted over the girl’s face, the color 
came again to her pale cheeks. 





She took an- 
other step toward the man, but he raised his 
hand to stop her, and in a voice low and hoarse 
with pain, said : 

‘* But I cannot marry you.’’ 

The girl drew back as though he had struck 
her, and her face hardened ; 
man and noting his genuine 


but, looking at the 
grief, her face soft- 
ened as she said : 
‘* But you say you love me.’’ 
‘*Unfortunately I do. But I cannot 
you—my wife must be without stain.”’ 
The girl’s eyes blazed and her cheeks burned. 
‘‘And you—you dare say that to me! Elwood 
Girard, my life, thank God, is without stain. It 


marry 
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is your past, not mine, which can be questioned. 
Have you forgotten Hetty White?’ 

The man’s face turned to a dull stone color ; 
his muscles set themselves into hard lines. Sud- 
denly a change passed over his face. 

‘Katherine, forgive me !’’ he cried. 

‘*T cannot.”’ 

‘* But I was only a boy then. 
dead for years.”’ 


Hetty has been 


‘*The past never dies. I never believed that, 
though, until you made me. Knowing about 
that woman, I forgave you, and thought if he 
can overlook the same past in me—— But you 
could The girl hesitated, 
faltered, and the words died in her throat. 

The man gripped the back of a chair. 
veins on his forehead stood out like cords. 
stood in silence. 


, 


not—no, you——”’ 
The 
He 
He recognized how hopeless it 
would be to attempt any words. At last he said: 

‘*T had better go.”’ 

Katherine bent her head in assent. 

With a heavy tread he passed out of the room. 

Katherine listened to his footsteps as they 
echoed through the hall, out on to the porch, 
from thence on to the stone walk. Fainter and 
fainter they grew, then died out of her life forever. 

When the last had 


echo ceased, Katherine 


bent her head upon her arms and wept aloud. 
‘*Constance, Constance !’’ she moaned. 
Her principles were left intact, but what of 
her heart? 





A DRAMA. 


By MAUDE 


MORRISON 


HUEY. 


Rostty the dew-bathed dawn 
Harbingers the day ; 
Radiantly the mellow sun 
Melts the mist away ; 
Mournfully and silently 
Night-shadows drape the hill; 
A twitter of applause among 
The birds, and all is still. 
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WAR ENVELOPES. 


By W. G. BOWDOIN. 


“HE primary purpose of the coins of a coun- 
‘| try is not, as a rule, to perpetuate histor- 
ical matters. Its postage stamps, its cur- 
rency and its purely art products have other 
than historical functions. Yet each and all of 
these things are often valuable fields from 
whence to glean historical knowledge. They 
bear their silent testimony, and confirm or deny 
history as the case may be. This is also true in 
a marked degree of what are now known as war 
envelopes. They have had striking points in 
passing contemporary history blazoned upon 
them, and, where they have survived destruction, 
afford now to the curiously inclined a most in- 
teresting field of study and research. 

The comparative insignificance of these objects 
has not been favorable to their finding a his- 
torian, and we have very little, if any, literature 
upon the subject. Here and there a solitary col- 
lector gathered many varieties, and solaced him- 
self with the assembling and comparison of 
multiple examples that have a wide range in 
merit as to design, process and execution. A 
timid inquiry may perhaps be ventured as to 
their origin, but the result of such an inquiry 
points to an answer that is entirely conjectural. 
Legend has it that by accident or chance an un- 
known artist sketched with pen and ink upon 
his envelope containing a letter to his friend a 
patriotic study, and the idea became contagious. 
Others followed where he had blazed, and in the 
twinkling of an eye a thousand printing presses 
were busy in the striking off of envelopes marked 
with an American flag, pictures of the Capitol, 
George Washington, the figure of a soldier, ex- 
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tracts from Washington’s farewell address, An- 
drew Jackson and some of his words, Ellsworth, 
Parson Brownlow, and cartoons without number. 
Both sections of the country had long been en- 
gaged in diverse tl 


to slavery, 


1oughts and opposed ideas as 
he doctrine of State rights, and the 
laws that grew out of these questions ; the policy 
the government, and other matters too familiar 
to all to require more than a passing reference to 
them, long before the fatal opening of active hos- 
tilities inaugurated on April 12th, 1861, by the 
firing upon Fort Sumter that began the military 
struggle of the Civil War. 

The tragic character of the contest did not for 
some time impress itself upon either side, and 
the war envelopes as first issued are largely per- 
vaded by a humorous side that reflects this most 
strongly. As the importance of the war loomed 
up and the serious character of it became appar- 
ent, the field for cartoon narrowed, and the war 
envelope declined and became lost as an import- 
ant feature, if, indeed, it could ever be held to 
have had any great importance except to those 
who printed and those who collected them. The 
sources of origin were such that it may safely be 
questioned if so little merit ever before so gen- 
erally characterized the artistic qualities of so 
many designs. The theatre of war is prolific of 
moving pictures, and the war envelope of the 
hour was that which reflected the incident that 
interested the people. The timely presentation 
of a recent event or a cartoon bearing upon it 
was the source of the popularity of that envelope 
which set it forth, and those who were interested 
in the production of war envelopes considered 
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this point more largely than the permanent art 
value it could have been given under other and 
less hurried circumstances, 





The fall of Sumter inspired the production of 
an envelope wherein South Carolina appears in 
the right corner from whence artillery fires upon 
the fort. <A bit of the battlements of the fort are 
shown bristling with cannon. A flagstaff rises 
from the rampart, from which floats the Stars 
and Stripes. The flagstaff has been broken or 
splintered by a solid shot, and the flag droops. 
From the broken end of the flag-pole depend 
three strands or ropes, which encircle the necks 
of three human figures marked B., F. and J. D. 
(Beauregard, Floyd and Jeff Davis), and bearing 
the title ‘‘ Unexpected results arising from fall of 
Sumter’s flag.’’ 
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even if unstamped, and the postage due collected 
on delivery. 

The war envelope typifies a host of symbols 
that were contemporaneous with them, and took 
the form of badges, paper collars, on which were 
printed Union flag designs, and other emblems 
calculated to meet all demands. Union mottoes 
on gummed paper which were pasted upon en- 
velopes not otherwise ornamented, were preva- 
lent. Even the calico prints of the period re- 
flected this decorative tendency, and bore patri- 
otic devices ; one favorite pattern having been 
a small shield with the word ‘‘ Peace’’ in the 
chief; others had cannon, flags, bayonets, eagles 
in various forms and attitudes, pyramidal can- 
non balls, soldiers, clasped hands surrounded by 
wreaths, and similar designs. The war envelopes 
easily held their own, however, and were the 
most popular. Their use was very extensive, 
and at one time most of the letters passing 
through the Post Office were sent in envelopes of 
this kind, and even conservative business houses 
fell into line and adopted their use. 

Many letters directed to the army in the field 
were transmitted in envelopes bearing character- 
istic corps devices, sometimes printed in colors, 


but more frequently in black. In some cases 








From the dates appearing on the objects them- 
selves it is apparent that the use of war envel- 
opes began in 1861, and continued until the 
close of hostilities ; but that their highest devel- 
opment was reached, from an artistic point of 
view, during the year 1864, after which they 
were less popular, their use was somewhat more 
restricted, and they deteriorated. Some of the 
early letters were sent by express to points where 
mail facilities did not exist, and were forwarded 
from express destination by means of messenger 
service in cases where the location of a regiment 
had shifted subsequent to the sending of the let- 
ter. Indeed, some letters were dispatched set- 
ting forth this contingency in the superscription. 
All soldiers’ letters from the field were forwarded 





the letter-paper harmonized in design with the 
envelope in which it was sent. 
verses appeared on some of these envelopes. The 
example which follows shows a style that at one 
time obtained considerable favor : 


Some curious 


“Oh! for a 
Oh! for a 
Oh! for a 
Oh! for a 
Oh! for a 
Oh! for a 


nigger and oh! for a whip; 
cocktail and oh! for a nip; 
shot at old Greeley and Beecher ; 
crack at a Yankee school-teacher ; 
captain and oh! for a ship ; 
cargo of niggers each trip.” 


** And so he kept oh-ing for all he had not, 
Not contented with oweing for all that he’d got.” 


The war envelopes were used at the South as 
well as at the North, and the Southern ones 
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were ornamented with printed portraits of Presi- Jackson, and many colonels, statesmen and 
dent Davis, Vice-President Stevens, General Lee others. 
and other leaders, flags and Southern devices. 








The printing of newspapers on wall-paper, bank- 
notes on the plain backs of other notes, even ti! 
pay warrants on paper no better than wrapping ; 
paper, prepares us for the statement that their 
execution was even more crude and less artistic 
than the Northern envelopes, which is not so i 
surprising, perhaps, when it is remembered that 
many if not most envelopes used below Mason The cart was extremely popular, and was 
and Dixon’s line were home made, the metal or freely used many war envelopes. One of 
wooden pattern envelope form being as much a_ these represents Jeff Davis in uniform hanging 
part of a domestic outfit as the inkstand or the from a palmetto tree, on the top of which sits a 
candlesticks. pelican mar Southern Eagle.’’ Around the 

William Rogers, of Memphis, Tenn., Allen & tree is coil serpent, and the envelope bears 
Boyer, Poydras Street, New Orleans, and G. W. the legend Jeff Davis in suspense. Long 
Ealen, Charleston, §.C., C.S.A., were perhaps may he way 
among the leading dealers in the Southern war i 
envelopes. The Confederate flag was naturally 
held in high esteem, and was largely used on 
their envelopes. Mottoes like: 

“Don’t tread on us, 
Ever ready with our lives and fortunes.’’ 

**Southern rights will be defended by Southern men.” : 


‘We are in the field, and the bars are up. Another design shows General Scott engaged 





— “Unite or die.” in chopping down a large tree in which the 
“ Southerners have taken refuge. It is about to 
in connection with a picture of a rather frag- fall, and is labeled : ‘‘ The Downfall of Secession 
mentary snake, which are taken from Southern Treas-on !”’ 
war envelopes, will serve to show their plan r ’ 
and scope. 
| The Union envelopes were exceedingly multi- ; 
farious in design, and some authorities reckon = 
that at least 1,500 designs are now known to 
collectors. An extensive picture gallery is to be 
found upon these envelopes, and many of the 
officers in the army and others who were in the r 
public eye have a representation there. Among On another Linedéln is pictured as awkwardly 
portraits may briefly be named many of George seated on a chair, and near by Jeff Davis is furi- 
Washington, General Jackson, A. Lincoln and _ ously riding a wooden hobby-horse. The super- 
the various members of his cabinet, General scription reads: ‘‘ Uncle Abe — ‘Look here, Jeff 


} 


have rode that~.Secession Hobby 
toon with Davis as two dogs, General B. F. about long enough ; I am going to put a stop to 
Butler, often in connection with his famous 


Winfield Scott, sometimes, also, pictured in car- Davis! y 





ex- that now.’ ”’ 
pression ‘‘ Contraband of War’’; General Burn- , 1 
side, General Lyon, James Buchanan (Judas), x | 
General Anderson, General George B. McClellan 2 ¥ 
(the Napoleon of America), General Buckner, _» 
General Sigel, General Hallock, Major General aad 


Banks, Major General Wool, Brigadier General 
W.S. Rosecrans, General Hunter, General Cur- 
tis, Commodore Du Pont, Commodore Foote, 
John Bell, Stephen A. Douglas, J. C. Breckin- Another shows two safes in the flames, one 
ridge, Lieutenant Frank Brownell, who shot marked ‘‘Union,’’ the other ‘“‘Secession.’’ 
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France and England regard the Great Safe Trial, 
and a conversation takes place as below : 


; ‘Napoleon —‘I sympathize with the Union 
i safe.’ 
“John Bull—‘T think I will wait awhile and 


see which stands fire best before I take sides.’ ”’ 


The end of Secession is next shown as a dan- 
gerous noose. 


t 





A monument to the memory of Jeff Davis is a 
pyramid of skulls, on which stands a ghastly 
skeleton booted and spurred, and wearing a mili- 
tary hat in which appears a Confederate flag. A 
sword is carried in his bony hand. 


—— - 


A black flag, ornamented with the piratical 
skull and crossbones, is labeled: ‘‘J. D. His 


’ 


a Marque.’ 


Po 


hy 





An outline map of the United States is super- 
scribed ; ‘‘The Stars and Stripes must cover the 
whole.’’ 

; The Union as an arch resting on buttresses 
marked ‘‘Union’’ and ‘‘ Constitution,’’ with 
Pennsylvania as the keystone, from whence fly 
National flags, is marked: ‘‘One Nation—One 
Government.’’ 
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The demand for an envelope with a printed 
form space providing for the filling in of the 
names of the regiment, colonel commanding, 
camp and the company, led to the production 
of the one we here reproduce. 





The direction on the envelope next shown has 
a thoughtful provision made by the writer for 
forwarding, in case the regiment to which it is 
addressed might have been ordered from Wash- 
ington, where the letter is addressed, to which 
previous reference has been made in this article. 
As will be seen from the reproduction, this is 
one of the express forwarded letters. 





From a collector’s standpoint the Southern 
war envelopes are the most interesting, because 
they were less numerous, and are consequently 
of much greater rarity. Happy is the collector 
who has some of these, especially if still orna- 
mented with the original Confederate stamps. 
The reproduction below shows one of these 
sought for envelopes. 


$ 





It is from such sources as the war envelopes 
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PHEASANT SHOOTING. 


that we are enabled to glean something of the 
feelinga of the people, something of the things 
not usually laid down in the written histories. \ 

General Scott may be mentioned in this connec- SS 
tion. He was, at the outbreak of the war, in S 
command of the armies of the United States ; tod 
and, notwithstanding he was nearly seventy-four 
years old, he was in the height of his glory as a 
soldier, his Mexican record shining brightly and - 
encouraging the people to regard him as the one The numb 
velopes was 
lishers in N 


They were als 


man who could bring order out of chaos and save 
the country. His picture appears frequently on 
the early war envelopes, and emphasizes the con- 
fidence, trust and expectation prevalent at the 
North in his powers. Historians now pass lightly 


delphia, and 
over this, and generally fail to lay any special Salem, Buffal 
stress upon it. 

- envelopes was 
tain recogniti 
own art exhi 


Thevarious b 
executed in lit 





were in many 


Some part 





troit, Cincinnat 


viously set fort 


there were mat 


in colors, and tl 
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a 


} 


those who issued these en- 
One of the leading pub- 


f 


York was Charles Maguire. 
ssued and sold largely in De- 
Hartford, Boston and Phila- 
some extent in New Haven, 
Chicago and elsewhere. As pre- 
ost of the work done on these 
class that would scarcely ob- 
t the Paris salon, or even at our 
ns—not always too critical—but 
possessing a high order of merit. 
‘te companies produced designs 
raph and steel plate, sometimes 
commanded high prices, and 
ses protected by copyright. 
designs were greatly in de- 


The reproduction here shows Scott in the act mand, such as the one known as ‘‘ The Soldier’s 
of bursting with his sword the Secession bubbles Dream,’’ ‘‘ The Fox and the Grapes,’’ Butler’s 


blown by J. D. It was unfortunate that he did ‘‘ Contraband 
not live up to all the expectations put forth on Davis “ takir 
these war envelopes, but advancing years and and those cari 
subsequent death made way for other figures in leaders, etc., s 
the relentless world of war. the group of 
Colonel Elmer Elsworth and his romantic death article. Som 


in connection with hauling down a Confederate considerable s} 


flag from a hotel near Washington was likewise during the w 
a favorite subject for envelope decoration, and upon their « 
many different portraits of him were current, cent a copy 
one of the best of which is here shown. profit over tl 


War,’’ Parson Brownlow, Jeff 
Washington (with a camera), 
turing Southern financial plans, 
of which will be found among 
productions accompanying this 
ok and stationery stores devoted 
we to the sale of these envelopes 
ind displayed many specimens 
nters. Even the low price of a 


rded a considerable margin of 
st of manufacture in quantity. 


PHEASANT SHOOTING. 


By HOWARD PAUL. 


CELEBRATED English sportsman, Mr. by thousands 


Egerton Warbuton, who, by precept and shooting seas 


practice, lost no opportunity of champion- at the pheasant 


Each bran 
characteristi« 


ing the cause of fox-hunting, declared, in his 
spirited verse, that— 


said to represent 


*‘One fox in covert more pleasure can bring 
Than twice twenty thousand cock-pheasants on 
nee ' gamekeeper 
ig 
partridges ; 


This dictum, though grateful enough in the ears that he stands 


of the votary of the chase, is seriously questioned ability. An 


f sportsmen, who, during the 
make a point of popping away 


‘f shooting has its own peculiar 
nd pheasant shooting may be 
what may be regarded as, to 


to some extent, the artificial side of sport. The 


es a good deal for grouse and 


ut it is in the rearing of pheasants 
out with all his attributes of ca- 
agriculturist can tell how many 


— 


4 
4 





ore 
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head of horned cattle or horses can be profitably 
reared on a given number of acres ; but a more 
difficult task is it to say how many pheasants 
may be regarded as constituting the natural pro- 
duct of a covert of specified acreage. The con- 
tents of a diary, recently published, of Colonel 
Peter Hawker may cause most of us to think less 
of him as a sportsman than when we read his 
book on shooting. Still, if he makes himself 
out to be a fox-hunter and a poacher, no one can 
gainsay the fact that he was conversant with all 
the details of shooting. The colonel gave it as 
his opinion that, in favorable conditions of situ- 
ation and drainage, a covert of from six to eight 
acres should accommodate fifteen hundred pheas- 
ants. That estimate would scarcely commend 
itself to the wealthy game-preserver of to-day, 
who, for the purposes of his sport, expects his 
keeper to show him many more birds than Colo- 
nel Hawker thought to be a reasonable number 
for a covert of the size mentioned. It so happens 
that the pheasant, unlike the partridge, will 
breed in captivity ; and so a large, and very of- 
ten legitimate, trade is transacted in the sale 
of pheasants’ eggs, and these are hatched out 
under hens, hand-reared, and turned out in the 
different coverts in time for the shooting season. 
The stock is too great to allow of them finding 
their own living, so they are carefully fed by the 
keeper, and a large business is done in 
food, 

The habits of the pheasant confine him prac- 
tically to his own covert and its immediate vicin- 
ity, and, when flushed, the pheasant does not, 
like the partridge, fly far afield. He is fed by 
the keeper in the same covert, though not al- 
ways in the same spot, and this is of itself suffi- 
cient to render him a ‘‘ home bird.’’ This being 
so, the capture of the pheasant otherwise than 
by shooting is a comparatively easy matter, and, 
on one occasion, at least, the owner of two 
estates caused a great number of birds to be net- 
ted on one and transferred to the other prior to 
having a ‘‘ big shoot.’’ This sort of proceeding 
contrasts, perhaps, somewhat strongly with the 
style of pheasant shooting in vogue many years 
ago. ‘‘ Merrily bounds the heart of the true old 
sportsman,’’ wrote that chatty author ‘‘ Martin- 
gale,’’ ‘‘as, in November, he leaves his mansion 
in the morning to range through his well-pre- 
served woods in pursuit of the pheasant, especi- 
ally if accompanied by a faithful and well-tried 
friend.’’ This friend may have been a compan- 
ion or a spaniel. The Clumber breed was for 
long in high favor with the old school of pheas- 
ant shooters, who placed unlimited faith in the 


ame 


or 
t=) 


powers and assistance of the springer. Other 
sportsmen of past time employed pointers for 
covert shooting ; but it will be readily under- 
stood that putting pointers to such work rather 
tended to spoil them for the open. Lord Byron 
said that the ‘‘ chase, the turf, and the pheasants’ 
golden wings,’’ found country gentlemen in 
amusement for about half the year—he might have 
put it at longer than that—and it is well that it 
should be so, for it is better that money should 
be expended at home than wasted at Monte Carlo, 
or the gaming clubs of Italy, whither it would 
find its way were there no winter field sports in 
England. The grouse, the partridge, the fox, 
and ‘‘ that magnificent exotic bird, the spangled 
cock pheasant,’’ combine to keep men from wan- 
dering abroad to exchange the often dull English 
winter weather for sunny climes. 

Since the time of Colonel Peter Hawker pheas- 
ants have been reared upon a much more suc- 
cessful system, and the manner of shooting them 
has changed also. On occasions the sportsman 
goes out by himself, or with a friend for a sort 
of informal shoot, after either partridges or 
pheasants, and is content to bag a few brace ; 
but when people talk about partridge or pheas- 
ant shooting on a system they mean shooting as 
it is carried out when a party assembles, and 
‘* beaters’? and ‘‘ stops’’ are requisitioned. This, 
of course, is suggestive of the ‘‘ battue,’’ an in- 
admissible word, and a form of shooting about 
which a vast amount of nonsense has been writ- 
ten. Admitting the tame and utterly artificial 
character of a battue in the abstract, it is, never- 
theless, in practice, a sport, and one in which sci- 
entific arrangement is requisite to insure success. 
‘*Sportsmen of a tougher calibre,’’ wrote one 
would-be authority on pheasant shooting, ‘‘ seek 
what is called the ‘rocketing’ bird for them- 
selves, and will decline to try their skill upon 
him when he is driven past them calling and 
chattering, and as helpless as a duckling making 
its way to the water.’’ I must say I never saw 
a ‘‘rocketer’’ perform such antics as these. 

In fact, the ‘‘rocketer’’ is the reverse of the 
poet—he is not born, he is made. The gun can- 
not drive him ; he must be driven to the gun. 
To do this there must be men to drive, and it is 
merely the combination and due arrangement of 
men to drive, game to be driven, and guns to 
shoot it that constitute the battue of such evil 
repute and the subject of such violent execration 
among those who never saw one and hardly know 
what it means. Then there is the case on record 
of the owner of a shooting estate whose pheas- 
ants had bred badly, but who was desirous of 
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showing good sport to the friends whom he had 
previously invited, buying five hundred live 
pheasants, which he turned loose in his covert. 
These birds flew just as well as if they had been 
bred in the coverts, and were as difficult to shoot 
as if they had been wild pheasants. The visitors 
enjoyed themselves, and never for a moment sus- 
pected that the ‘‘rocketers’’ which tried their 
skill had come straight from a dealer. The 
‘‘rocketer’’ is essentially the product of knowl- 
edge and arrangement, and when a bird which 
may have been out of a hamper for only a few 
days is put up, he is, by the time he reaches the 
guns, quite as good a as a wild bird for sport. 

If, however, the pleasures of covert shooting 
are many, § 


» are its dangers. The gun is an 
enemy to human life, and should be treated as 
such ; consequently its muzzle should, save when 
leveled at a bird, be pointed toward the sky. 
Before the pheasant-shooting season is over every 
year, sundry accidents are recorded, many of 
them owing to the disregard of well-known pre- 
cautions. When guns are forward in covert, 
men are found to be so foolish as to shoot at 
low-flying birds, with the result that, whether 
they hit or miss their mark, they as often as not 
pepper some one as well. Those, again, who re- 
call some of the shooting parties in which they 
have participated, must have shuddered as they 
remember to have seen an excited sportsman 
‘*following on’’ a bird or ground game crossing 
the level or line of some human being or dog. 
Putting cartridges into a breechloader would 
seem to be an operation so simple as to admit of 
no wrong way of doing it, yet experience shows 
that many gunners, after inserting the cartridges, 
close the gun by jerking the barrels upward, and 
then, in the event of some of the mechanism be- 
ing out of order or the finger unintentionally 
pressing the trigger, the gun goes off and some 
one is perhaps shot. I believe it was a mis- 
chance of this sort that deprived the Earl of 
Londesborough the use of one of his eves. 

Pheasant shooting on the great landed estates 
of England is preserved for November and De- 
cember, by which time the woodlands are com- 
pletely divested of their autumn foliage, and the 
scientific operation of ‘‘showing’’ game for the 
guns and insuring successful drives can be prop- 
erly conducted. 
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In the sporting annals of this century nothing 
is more remarkable than the marvelous increase 
in the numbers of pheasants. At the end of the 
last century less than a hundred of these birds 
was considered to be a fine bag for a single day’s 
sport. The ‘‘ Holkam Game Book,’’ perhaps the 
most interesting shooting record in the world, 
shows that in the year 1800 only 355 pheasants 
were killed upon Lord Leicester’s sporting 
estate. As the century advanced pheasants grew 
in favor, so that by 1845 a bag of a thousand 
head of these birds in a single day’s shooting is 
recorded. Last year on Lord Sefton’s estate, 
Croxteth, in Lancashire, 7,099 pheasants were 
bagged during four days’ shooting. Since 1860 
the demands of pheasant shooters has resulted 
in the development of a scientific industry which 
now occupies several thousand hands in different 
parts of the county, and of course circulates con- 
siderable money in rural districts. The late 
Dhuleep Singh’s estate in Norfolk was one of 
the pioneers of these sporting industries. In 
these establishments the art of rearing is reduced 
to an exact science. It is not to be supposed, 
however, that even where keepers are provided 
with every resource that experience and money 
can command the rearing of these birds is an 
easy matter. It is calculated that little more 
than 50 per cent. of pheasants can be produced 
for the behoof of the gunners from the eggs gath- 
ered and put under hens. 
detail is thoug] 
fact that the | 
as they are c 


How every minutest 
t out may be gleaned from the 
itual attendant at the ‘‘ mews,”’ 
d, is advised to wear always the 
clothing. 
change in his dress,’ 


same kind ‘““Any conspicuous 
’ says a leading writer on 

ll be likely to cause a disturb- 
ting in injury.”’ 


the subject, 

ance often res' 
The worst form of modern pheasant rearer, 

too often a 


iouveau riche—who hopes to 
win his way int 


» society, as in truth he does, by 
the magnitude of his ‘‘shoots’’—looks upon 
pheasants merely as so many counters in the 
game of existence. At heart he ts no sportsman. 
ce a head of game which will en- 
able him to attract desirable visitors, and record 
the names of his guests and the number of his 
slain pheasants prominently in the newspapers, 
he is content 


If he can prod 


This type of person does more 
harm than good to English outdoor sports. 











OFF FOR THE CHASE, 
FROM THE PAINTING BY F. WAGNER. 
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NEW GOVERNMENT BUILDING AND UNITED STATES POST OFFICE. 


KANSAS CITY. 


THE LIFE, PEOPLE AND RESOURCES OF 


By CHARLES 





q'") 
/ youngest of the larger 


American cities. Less 
than forty vears ago it 
was the home of a tribe 
of Indians. It received 
its christening as_ th 
“Town of Kansas,”’ and 
did not take its name from the State of Kan- 
sas, as many have understood, but irom the 
Kansas or Kaw River, as the latter has been 
named. It was, for many years previous to the 
late Civil War, used merely as a trading post ; 
but as the tide of emigration began to tlow to- 
ward the West, the township gradually grew 
into importance until it soon became a place of 
considerable note. It was the headquarters fora 
large amount of trade which was opened up by 
the thousands of early settlers bound for the mid- 
dle and far West. Before the advent of railroads it 
Vol. XLVI.— 18. 


; AMERICAN CITIES 
ef axsas CITY is one of the was no uncommon sight to see hundreds of wag- 


ons and me 


THE 
rHOMAS LOGA? 
SERIES 


GREAT MISSOURI CITY. 


VII. 


neamped on the Kaw and Missouri 


Rivers at this point. The landing was also piled 


high with 


The history 


its earliest 
stages up 
to now 
would be 
tootedious 
for men- 


tion in an | 


article of 
this char- 


acter, It | 


is of the 
Kansas 
City of to- 
day and 
not of its 





usands of tons of heavy freight. 
f Kansas City, however, from 
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past that principal mention 
shall be made. 

During the past ten years 
the growth of the city has 
been of a satisfactory ma- 
ture, though it has not justi- 
fied the ‘‘ boomers’ ’’ idea of 
the wonderful increase pre- 
dicted while the inflation 
of values was in vogue about 





a dozen years ago. It was as 
far back as 1885 that the 
boom period first spread 





RESIDENCE OF DR. J. B. GRIFFITH. through the middle West. EDWARD D. SMITR’S HOME. 
VAN GRUNT HOWE, AROMITECT 3y 1888 the population of VAN BRUNT HOWE, ARCHITECT. 
Kansas City had grown to be something like 125,000, while the number to-day is safely put 
down at 200,000. This is in Kansas City proper. The reader will understand that there are 
really two cit- 
ies of this 
name -— Kan- 
sas City, Kan- 
sas, being just 
across the 
State line, and 
having a pop- 
ulation of at 
least 75,000. 
There are 
fully 25,000 
additional 
people in the 
suburbs not 
yet taken 
into the cor- 


RESIDENCE OF J, G. STREAN. HOME OF K. B. ARMOUR, 


. SHEPARD FARRAR, ARCHITECT p yrate limits, VAN BRUNT HOWE, ARCHITCCT 





so that it may be safely said that there are at Kansas City not less than 300,000 people within 
a five-mile radius. This community forms in itself one of the most active and alert as well as 
progressive to be found on the entire continent. The dividing line between the two cities is more 
imaginary 
than any- 
thing else, 
for they 
are one in all 
things ex- 
cept the gov- 
ernments 
that control 
each, being 
under two 
separate 
State consti- 
tutions. In 
everything 
that tends, 
however, to 





COLONEL C. F. MORSE’S HOME, THE CHILDS’ RESIDENCE. 
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cause the ad- 
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VWAENUT STREET. NORTH. 
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vancement of the combined dual municipality were mad | unmade within a day, and much 
they are in all essentials one city. No one ex- excitement existed for a period of several years. 
pects the United States census of 1900 to give Exchanges for the sale of property were running 
the number of people in this same territory at night and day, and the transactions frequently 
much less than 850,000 to 400,000, It ought ran into many millions per week. It is said 
easily to reach the same or equal proportions of ne 


Minneapolis and St. Paul combined. 

One of the signs of the times, and a significant 
fact just at this period, is that there are abso- 
lutely no vacant houses for rent, and the amount 
of building now going on is unprecedented in the 
city’s history in any year since the closing of the 
boom period in 1888. For the first six months 
of this year the contracts for improvements, such 
as building and public city improvements, 
amounted to the splendid sum of almost 
$3,000,000 ; and it is expected that before the 
first of January, 1899, shall have passed the 
total will reach $6,000,000. There was a time, 


te, Re 


some eleven years ago, when the more hopeful 
of Kansas ¢ ity’s population expected to see the 
million mark reached in ten years ; but that was 
when idle boomers placed valuations upon such 
an exalted and fictitious basis that it would have 
been impossible for New York City to have real- 











ized an income from an investment under those 


i ait, : EXCHANGE BUTI DING-—COMMERCIAL CLUB AND BOARD 
figures. Those were exciting days. Fortunes OF TRADE, 
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4. CATHOLIC 
that in the year 1887 the transactions in realty 
alone in Kansas City footed up the magnifi- 
cent sum of $65,000,000. This is a sum equal 
to one-half of the taxable property of the city to- 

day. 

The city being located at the junction of the 
Missouri and Kansas Rivers, formed, as it does 
to-day, naturally the center for an enormous vol- 
ume of trade, coming down through that richest 








of river valleys, the 
Missouri, and from the 
Missouri, and f tl 
vast plains over Kan- 
sas, the Indian Terri- 
tory, Missouri, Wis- 
consin, Iowa, Nebras- 
ka and some twenty 
other odd States. It 
is no wonder that when 
these advantages pre- 
A : sented themselves to 
INGREGATIONALIST. 0. INDE- 
ETHODIST. 4, TRINITY. 

6. FIRST BAPTIST. 
’ CATHEDRAL, 


the large railway inter- 
ests of the country, 
Kansas City was made 
a point of divergence for many of the greatest 
lines in America. With the deep, rich soil, the 


magnificent crops and splendid grazing lands 
in the territory tributary to Kansas City, it is 
not surprising that rival companies sought 
to control the vast trade interests that must of 
necessity center at this point. This has resulted, 
up to date, in more than thirty-one railroads be- 
ing built into the city, which are controlled by 
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eighteen separate systems which, in turn, control more 
than 50,000 miles of railway. It is easy to understand, 
from these facts alone, why Kansas City has assumed such 
unusual commercial importance. As the center for the 
food products of America it controls a territory which 
contributes most of the cattle, hogs, sheep, horses, wheat, 
corn and oats of the country. Most of the cattle that 
graze upon the great plains of the West and Southwest, 
and also those that are fattened each year in the surround- 
ing corn States, together with the countless thousands of 
hogs and sheep, all find a market in Kansas City, or else 
are converted into meat products through the various 
packing houses that are located in Kansas City. Includ- 
ing the States of Texas, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, Colorado, Indian Territory, Arizona and Utah, 
the United States Agricultural Departmant in 1896 cred- 
ited this territory with having nearly 17,000,000 head of 
cattle ; but of this more later on. 

Of Kansas City it may be said that it has few superiors 
in point of cleanliness anywhere. There is an air of 
neatness visible always about the condition of the streets, 
which is so noticeable as to be even remarkable, and 
this is the constant thought of all strangers. The street 
pavement is principally of asphalt, and especially in the 
residence districts, which adds greatly to its appearance. 
In the matter of clean streets it reminds one forcibly of 
that model of perfectly paved cities—Buffalo. The move- 
ment for more perfect streets has taken deep hold upon 
the people and no man who is not given over body and 
soul to this important work would be long tolerated in 
office. The system of street improvement is uniform, 
and the city-fathers are devoting large sums of money 
each year for the purpose of laving asphalt. This material 
seems to be in favor in all cities of the country, and 
there does not appear to be any substitute which can take 
its place. 

Away back in 1879 there was inaugurated a system 
of cabl 


“ar service extending over the various streets 
of the city, including Ninth, Main and Walnut Streets, 
the leading thoroughfares then, that would have been 
creditable to Chicago. Of course such work and enter- 
prise at that stage of the city’s growth was looked upon 
as little short of absolute folly. But from that time 
down to the period covered by what might be called 
the ‘‘inflation epoch,’’ Kansas City grew with a desultory 
gait that did not promise much of the later development. 
It was along in 1887, 1888, 1889 and 1890, that the city 
passed through a period of building down in the business 
district which was almost phenomenal. Million dollar 
enterprises were of almost daily record. Large amounts 
of Eastern capital were coming in to swell the public con- 
fidence in the city’s future. It was truly a remarkable 
condition. Some of the great life insurance companies, 
among them the New York Life and the New England 
Life, erected mammoth modern office buildings. The 
building of the New York Life Insurance Company is 
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standing to-day, having cost $1,500,000, — | 
and it is one of the most splendid struct- 
ures to be found in the country. It is 
superbly equipped and situated upon a 
commanding eminence, a dozen stories 
high and a lasting monument to the 
sagacity of its promoters. These build- 
ings are alluded to merely because they 
were put up by corporations of national 
renown ; but there are 


also scores of other mag- fe: 


nificent modern office ye 
buildings, and many 

more are now in process 
of erection. In a talk 
with the managers of 
a New England syndi- 
cate, which built many 
of the finer business 
blocks of the city, the 
writer was told that 
while some of the in- 
vestments in buiiding 
did not pay the com- 
pany for awhile, that 
the structures having been put up with mod- 
ern appliances and being fully up to date, are 
now paying handsome dividends. The reversal 
of form which took place following the exciting 
days of the boom, while they reacted sharply 
upon the purses of rash investors, who placed 
their all in confidence through the leadership of 
the boom-builders, proved in reality the best 
thing which could have happened to Kansas 
City. This reaction took place, as it should 
have done, quickly, and it caused a new ele- 
ment to spring up—a class of people who were 
cautious, conservative and careful about the 
city’s future. Geographically and commercially 
it was seen and known that St. Louis, Denver, 
Minneapolis, Chicago, and other cities had no ad- 
vantage over Kansas City, and it was argued that 
it would be merely a question of time when the 
city’s supremacy would naturally assert itself. 
The sagacity of this conservative element has 
been proved by latter day developments. While 
many of these cities named have been progress- 
ing slowly of late years, Kansas City’s prosperity 
has been, within the last five years, coming on 
with almost a roaring rush. It has really had a 
tide of prosperity which no outside influence 
could stem. When it is understood that in one 
interest alone—the cattle business—there is one 
concern, the Kansas City Stock Yards Company, 
doing an annual business of $110,000,000, a 
clearer idea may be obtained of how great the vol- 


KANSAS CITY STAR BUILDING, 















RESIDENCE OF COLONEL W. 
L. NELSON, 


ume of business really 
is. By comparison with 
other cities the com- 
merce of Kansas City 
ranks very high. The 
bank clearings show an 
average of from about 
$550,000,000 to 
$600,000,000 annually, which is about 
the same as the clearings of Cincinnati 
or New Orleans. While the bank clear- 
ings do not indicate entirely the total volume 
of business done, it may give, of course, a 
strong idea of what it is. This is about one-half 
of the clearings of St. Louis, and many millions 
more than Minneapolis or Denver. 

At the beginning of the late Civil War Kansas 
City had a population of nearly 7,000, but when 
that eventful struggle was over there were scarcely 
2,000 people within the limits. The peculiar 
conditions which existed in Missouri during that 
war—the guerrilla warfare and other uncommon 
methods of waging battle were adopted, and peo- 
ple had not much desire to dwell in the midst of 
the conflict. In the fall of 1865, however, Kan- 
sas City received its first real impulse for the fu- 
ture, in the building into the town of the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railway. It can be said that her 
marvelous growth dates itself from this period. 
Up to this time the Missouri River, with its 
steamboats, had been practically the only trans- 
portation which, in the earlier days, had attract- 
ed the adventurous pioneer, In 1866, the char- 
ter for the first bridge across the river was made 
with the Hannibal & St. Joseph Railroad, under 
which they were to build to Kansas City instead 
of Leavenworth. From this incipient work was 
begun the concentration of lines which marked 
the end of the traffic on the river, and which be- 
gan the wonderful increase in railroads. 

The area of the stock yards previously men- 


tioned is 177 acres, at which, including manu- 
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facturing of meat products and the sale of stock, ures in Kansas City within recent years as can 
the annual business of $185,000,000 is done. be said of ‘ther city of like size. The 
This vast area, set apart for the handling of live late depressi seems not to have had a very 


stock, is divided up into a most perfect arrange- serious effect the business interests, and 


ment, including chutes, pens, alleys, tracks, and the city ap) s to have grown admirably in 
every modern appliance for facilitating this spite of adverse conditions. 
business. These pens are supplied with fresh The phys features of Kansas City are no- 


water, and all have perfect drainage. In-  ticeable, especially on account of the high bluffs 
deed, it may be said that the facilities are so overhanging 
good that fully 500 cars can be loaded at one the city is 
time and passed through the chutes without sitting upon |} 
any inconvenience to the general business of the in modern Kar 


rivers and the hills on which 
The story of Imperial Rome 
seven hills finds a counterpart 
sas City, that sits upon her seven 
yards. The cattle stand upon vitrified brick, times seven s 


An interesting legend in con- 
and wide plank walks are arranged on the top nection with 


e city’s history is the fact that 
of the dividing pens, where a convenient exami- Kansas City was a flourishing village when De 
nation and view may be had of the cattle in the Soto, with s band of cavaliers, reached the 
pens. This also does away with any possible banks of the Mississippi River. 


The Kaw In- 
danger from contact in the purchase of stock. dian brave dr 


pped his blanket when he reached 
The Live Stock Exchange Building is a magnifi- the mouth of the Kansas River and washed off 


cent structure, four his war-paint in its 


flowing waters. 



















stories high, and has 
as many rooms for of- This was then his 
fices as a large modern home. It seems to 
be now a well-estab- 
lished fact that 
Francisco de Cor- 


hotel, there being 553 
rooms in the building. 
This structure covers 


three and one-half acres dova spent some 


time in and about 
the present Kansas 


of floor space alone. 

A brief summary of 
some of the trade sta- 
tistics for Kansas City 
may be given as fol- 


City, recognizing the 
value of its geo- 
graphical location. 


HH 


lows: Packing house 
products, $75,000,000 ; 
wholesale trade in all 
lines, $150,000,000 ; 
grain, $30,000,000 ; 
manufactures, about 
$100,000, 000 : live 
stock handled, about 
$110.000,000 all told. 

The banking facilities of the city are 
large and ample. The second largest in- 
dividual bank in America, outside of New 
York City, is located at Kansas City, which 
has a deposit account of over $17,000,000, 


TIMES CORNER. 





The full bank deposits of Kansas City 
amount to about $35,000,000, while the 
total resources are nearly $50,000,000. 
The retail trade of the city is about 
$100,000,000. The real estate transfers 
annually amount nowto about $15,000,000 
or $20,000,000, and the public municipal 
improvements are running from $1,000,000 
to $1,500,000. The fact is noted that 
there have been relatively as few bank fail- ee ee 
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Lewis and Clark also rested here in 1804 before 
striking into the Western wilderness on that fam- 
ous exploring expedition. The names of Pike, 
Fremont, Banton, Gillpin and others, familiar 
in the history of the West, are especially inter- 
woven with the annals cf Kansas City. An his- 
torical mention of the present site of Kansas City 
is made in the memoirs of Daniel Boone, Jr., 
who reached Great Bend in the Missouri River 
about the close of the last century, noting at the 
time the spot on which Kansas City now stands.: 
Upon his return to St. Louis he sent word to his 
father and 
friends, left in 
Kentucky, 
that he had 
found a won- 
derfully fertile 
eountry, 
abounding in 
game and of 
unlimited — re- 
sources. Asa 
result Daniel 
Joone, Sr., 
and many 
others emi- 
grated to Mis- 
souri. 

About the 
public build- 
ings, it may be said that those of Kansas City 
rank among the finest in the land. The County 
Court House, City Hall, Exchange Building, New 
York Life Building, New England Building, 


rWwo FAMOUS POINTS, 





IN WASHINGTON PARK. 
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PETTICOAT LANE, 


American National Bank Building, Bank of Com- 
merce Building, Public Library and many of the 
churches are examples of modern architecture 
which would adornany city in America. The 
sky scraper has made its advent, and there are 
contracts out for other additions in the shape of 

magnificent office buildings shortly to go up. 
The public school system is among the best to 
be found. This system was organized in 1867, 
the beginning being in four smail rooms, and 
about 200 pupils and 16 teachers. In 1898 there 
ure now 37 modern model public school build- 
ings, inelud- 


ing the beau- 
tiful high 
school, and a 
new manual 
training school 
and free lib- 
rary. This 
manual train- 
ing school, as 
a feature in the 
public schools 
of a city is a 
new leparture 
inaugurated at 
Kansas City, 
there being no 
other support- 
ed entirely un- 
der the public school system in any other city of 
the country. The value of the school building 
property is about $3,250,000. The number of 
teachers emploved is 450 and the attendance of 
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pupils about 25,000. 


— 1 1¢ ational institutions 
} — 
It woul | most 


are supplemented by 
other institutions, such as 
the Kansas City Medical 
College, the University 
















impossible oO over- 
estimate the advan- 


tages of the splendid 


educational facilities Medical College, Homeo- 
enjoyed by the people pathic Medical College, 
of Kansas City. The Women’s Medieal College, 


system of free schools besides dental colleges and 


seems to be of a most schools of law, prepara- 
superior character, . Mt tory private schools and 
and these facilities in i r : 





themselves have been 
the means of inducing 
thousands of home 
seekers, to come here 
so as to give their chil- 
dren the benefit of the 
best possible advan- 








tages in education. Of THE MIDLAND 
course, this speaks vol- —— 
umes for the mental development of a 
community and this same spirit seems to 
grow broader, there being an inclination 
to make additions to what is already 
finished. The new Free Library Build- 
ing, only recently completed, is really one 

a of the most | = 
creditable, 



























im posing MIDLAND H t GRAND OFFICE ROTUNDA. 
/ | and well equipped schools of music. These institutions naturally 
| institutions of the bring a large student population into the city 
— and it is valued accordingly. There has 
recent een formed the nucleus of an 
Art Association in connection with the 


new Free Library, 
through the generos- 
ity of Col. William R. 
Nelson, owner of the 
Kansas City Star. 
This feature of the 
Free Library has fur- 
nished the stimulus 
for an art school also, 





and it is simply a 
ee : question of a few 
TURKISH ROOM, 
MIDLAND 
HOrki 
kind to be 
found inv- 


years when a splen- 
did Art Museum will 
be added to the other 
educational institu- 
tions. 

where and it Probably no one 
performance of re- 
cent years has proved 
the faith under which 


would be 
creditable to 
any city. | 





These public DINING-ROOM, MIDLAND HOTEL. all Kansas City peo- 
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ple seem to move more plainly than 
the determination of the citizens to 
build a grand Convention Hall. This 
required, at a time when other com- 
munities over the country were suffer- 
ing under the spell of long financial 
depression, an outlay of $150,000 of / 
cold cash. But with that admirable | 
spirit of determination which has never 
vet known faiiure, the membership of | 
the Commercial Club began a close 
canvass and succeeded in raising the 
amount necessary, so that within thirty 
days from the time the movement 
started the ground was purchased and 
broken for the erection of this hall, and 
its finish is set down for the coming 
early autumn months, when a grand 
celebration will be held within its stone 
and steel walls. No one accomplishment of the city 
las better shown the mettle of which Kansas City 
is imbued than the getting together of the people on 
this movement. The writer had the honor of at- 
tending one of the recent social meetings of the 


NAVAIHIOE 
BUILDING, 


Commercial Club, at which a number of patriotic 
speeches were made by members, and it is a ques- 
tion if he ever had the pleasure of witnessing a 
meeting of a more representative body of men, who 
se _ - a showed on their 
[ very faces the 
| stamina with 
| which — they 
| have sueceeded 
in making 













Kansas City a 
market of 
splendid pro- 
portions, and a 
city with a fu- 
ture as magnifi- 
cent as its past 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BUILDING. 
has bec n in- 
teresting. 
This organi- 
zation, by 
the way, is a 
model of its 
kind, and 
would be a 
splendid eri- 


terion to be SAFETY DEPOSIT VAULTS. 

















followed in 
other commu- 
nities. It has 
done much to 
uphold the 
dignity of the 
city, and its 
\ mem bership 
| enters into all 
; movements 
that are in- 


2 ay 


tended for 
the ad- 
vancement 
of public 
interests. AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, 

Referring once more to the stock yards 
interest, including those in the employ of the 
Kansas City packing houses, there are 8,000 
people engaged in this one branch of com- 
merce alone. In the other manufactures about 
$35,000,000 worth of capital is employed, re- 
quiring the labor of 25,000 people to turn out 
an annual product of more than $100,000,000 
annually. There is no city better fitted 
for distributing the finished products of 
her factories, and her proximity to so 
much raw material gives promise that 
the city is destined to become one of 
the leading manufacturing centers of 
America. Of course those who have 
studied the situation will understand 
that the commercial force and strength 
of Kansas City are due as much to the 
circumstance of location as anything 


else, and it is as impossible to divert 
trade from its natural channel as it is 
to make the water in the rivers flow 
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cable and electric lines; while 
the Citizens’ Cable Company and 
the Northeast Electric Line bring 
the total up to nearly 160 miles. 
These lines, some of them, run 
well out into the country, one of 
them going even into Indepen- 
dence, Missouri; others go 
through Kansas City (Kansas), 
| Rosedale (Kansas), and other 





suburban towns. 

The press of the city is ably 
represented by four enterprising 
daily newspapers—the Kansas 
City Times (Democratic), the 
Kansas City Morning Journal 

Republican), the Kansas City 
Star (Independent) and the Kan- 

| sas City Evening World (Inde- 
pendent). The Star is one of 
COUNTING Room. the most widely known papers in 
the West. and it is coneeded to be one of the 
finest publications in America. Its news service 

















NEW ENGLAND BUILDING. 


back to the countries from which 
they came. Reverting to the 
matter of street paving, it may 
be well to state that of asphalt 
alone there are now sixty miles 
of that material and _ vitrified 
brick laid. Of course, in the 
down-town districts granite block 
pavement is used, while alto- 
gether there are about 125 miles 
of well-paved streets. 

The street railway facilities are 
not surpassed anywhere. Owing 
to the peculiar physical condi- 
tions of the city, there being 
many very heavy grades, the 
cable system is mostly in vogue, 
though the trolley is also largely 
used. One of the street-car com- 
panies, the Metropolitan, ope- 
rates 135 miles of road, including 
















COUNTING ROOM, UNION 
NATIONAL BANK, 


iS equal to any of the 
metropolitan dailies 
of the larger cities, 
while its editorial 
staff is up to the 
standard. The Times 
is the leading morn- 
ing Democratic 
paper, and its rank 
has long been estab- 





lished as one of the 
tiptop papers of the 
land. The Journal 
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is also a paper of the highest | 
grade, and it keeps well to | 
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the front in point of enter- |) sc Laaeeennnti ¥, 





prise and public spirit. One 
of the brightest of the Kansas 
City dailies, as well as the —— 
voungest, is the Lrening World, 
The local member of the Scipps-McRae League, 
the World is the only penny paper in the city, 
and it is causing quite a stir in newspaper circles 
by its enterprise. In addition to these publi- 
cations there are a number of other weekly and 
monthly periodicals, which give additional stand- 
ing and lustre to the literary value of the city. 


As already mentioned, Kansas City is the sec- 











WABASIL RAILROAD BRIDGE, 


























MISSOURI, KANSAS & TEXAS TRUST 
COMPANY. 
ond largest railway center of 
the Union. There are now 
thirty-one separate lines en- 
tering the city, controlled by 
eighteen different systems. Of 
these, mention may be made 
of the Hannibal & St. Joseph, 
the Wabash & Missouri Pacific, 
the Union Pacific, the Kansas 
City, Fort Scott & Memphis, | 
Kansas City, St. Joseph «& 
C. B., Atchison, Topeka «& 
Santa Fé, Chicago & Alton, 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 






West- 
i 
Kansas 
City, 
Oseola 
& South 
ern, Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway (the great 
Texas route); Kansas City, Pittsburg & Gulf (the 
Port Arthur route); Chicago & Great Western, 
Kansas City Suburban Belt, Kansas City & Inde- 
pendence Air Line, Kansas City & Northern Con- 
necting Railways. The newest line to enter the 
city is the St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad, the 





CHICAGO AND GREAT WESTERN ELEVATOR, 


great traflic system entering the Southwest from 
St. Louis. This road will now form one of the 
leading factors in the development of the country 
coming into Kansas City, and will also be the 
means of adding to the already extensive compe- 
tition into St. Louis. It will be seen from this 
that no part of the American Union is not severed 
by lines radiating from Kansas City. New York 
is only 40 hours away, Chicago 15 hours, Denver 
15 hours, St. Louis 6 hours, the remotest part of 














Texas only 24 
hours, the Pa- 
cific coast 60 
hours, Minne- 
apolis 12 hours, 
Seattle 60 
hours, New Or- 





cific, Chicago, Milwaukee «& St. 
Paul, Kansas City & North 


PORT ARTHUR ROUTE, AND CHICAGO & GREAT WESTERN 
PASSENGER STATION, 


Spe leans 36 hours, 
Cincinnati 18 
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hours. The coming of the St. Louis & San Francisco 
Railroad is a matter for the heartiest congratulations 
among the business interests of Kansas City, as it opens 
up an entirely new field for the introduction of Kansas 
City’s products. Its coming was heralded with great 
eclat, and it will not be long before its already 
established trade 
will make it a 
lively competitor 
for the old estab- 
lished lines al- 
ready coming 
from the same 
direction Its 
terminals and 
office arrange- 
ments in the city 
are of the best, 
so that it begins 
its career in the 
Western metrop- 
olis on first-class 
footing. 

G eographical- 
ly, Kansas City 
is practically the 
center of the United States, and it 
so happens that the surrounding 


HOTEL VICTORIA, 


territory is the heaviest producer of 
all kinds of agricultural products on 
the globe. In 1897 more than 25 
per cent. of the entire wheat prod- 
uct of the country was distributed 
at Kansas City and more than 50 
per cent. of the corn. This, of 
course, required railroad facilities of 
the first-class, and her eighteen sys- 
tems and thirty-one lines of road 
were sufficient to handle it with- 
out delay. In the city there are 
just 400 miles of switching tracks 
and more than 1,600 switches in the 





manufacturing and jobbing district. wien 
As a jobbing center for all kinds of —prycoops 
merchandise, and particularly of COMPANY 

agricultural implements, Kansas City, has no 
superior in the Middle West. 

The hotel facilities of Kansas City are far be- 
yond the average to be found in cities of this 
class. The Midland is the great caravansary of 
the city, it being one of the finest and most 
thoroughly modern hostelries in any part of the 
country It is a large structure with some 400 
rooms, situated in the very heart of the business 
center, and, at the same time, far enough re- 
moved from the noise and bustle of the stone- 
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————<—<$=———_— —__——— this nature to pay a 
ik wih es | full, complete and 
? ‘Be just tribute to the 


many points of worth 
about Kansas City. 











It is really a great, 
throbbing, am bi- 
tious, bustling, pro- 
mising and even 
magnificent metro- 
polis. Its progress 
since the Civil War 
has been simply 
phenomenal, consid- 
ering the conditions 


CARNIVAL FLOAT OF KANSAS CITY ‘* WORLD.”? 





paved streets to give it freedom from the sound 
and jar of constant traffic. All the prominent 
cable lines pass its doors. The equipment of the 
Midland is simply perfect, its furnishings being 
beautiful and even lavish, while the cuisine can- 
not be surpassed. It is the home of the com- 





mercial travelers from every section. Among 
the other hotels may be mentioned the Coates 
House, Victoria and others. The latter is one of 
the gem family hotels of the city, and is also 
well patronized by the public. 

The church architecture of Kansas City is one 
of the notable features sure to catch the eye of 
the stranger visitor. Some of these structures, 
notably Grace Episcopal, are edifices 
of extreme beauty and taste, and re- 
flect great credit upon the commun- 
ity. With all of jts Western in- 
stincts there is a moral sentiment and 
code of good behavior among the es- 
tablished citizens of Kansas City that 
is to be highly commended. In fact, 
few communities have more in the 
shape of religious tutelage and in- 
fluence than this 
great Western 
city. The Young 
Men’s Christian 














Association 
work is. evi- 
denced on all 
sides in connec- 
tion with the 
good work per- 
formed by the 
churches. 

It would be 
impossible for 





FOUNTAIN PARK, 
which have existed 
within that time. After 
having secured what 
most cities would have 
considered a first-class 
start, it was unfortun- 
ate enough to be in- 
flicted with a horde 
any one in a of boomers, who gave 


° TROOST PARK, 
brief sketch of fictitious valuations 
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whelming. The traffic upon the streets, the 
clang and clash of cable cars and electric bells 
emphasize it as a city of modern push and vigor. 
It has all of the essentials of an up-to-date com- 


munity ; it is wide-awake at all times, progres- 
sive under adverst 
city, and it w 


onditions, ambitious as any 
SI rprise noone to see it, within 
the next 20 years, a fitting rival in point of size, ’ 
as itis alread business, of its neighboring 
metropolis, St. Louis, in the same State. The 
advantages which Kansas City has over almost 
any other interior city to be found in the country 
are too voluminous to need further mention in 
these closing remarks. It is a city of great 





KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS, 

and, once the bottom falling out of 
these, a backset was caused which 
put the city behind her real right 
for prominence at least 20 years. 
Nothing daunted, however, in the 
face of these discouraging conditions, 
Kansas City simply took the bit in 
her teeth and forged ahead in spite 
of adverse conditions. Her own ad- 
vantageous location and her unsurpassed en- 
vironments were sufficient to warrant the high- 
est predictions for a glorious future, and the 
achievements which have already been shown 
have warranted all the confidence which the 
public has always bestowed upon the place. 

The present business of the city is simply over- 

The photographs for the views in this article were 

by George H. Lillie, Kansas City, Mo. 
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EXCHANGE BUILDING, KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS. 


beauty, splendid promise and unparalleled 
achievements. Its present is glorious and its 
future must unmistakably bright. The gate- 
way to the West, it is also the portal to the East 
and South West, and it needs no prophetic vision, 
no handwriting on the wall, to foresee the splen- 
did future that awaits Kansas City. 
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ORD STAYNEYARD 
was one of the most 


a distinguished orna- 
ments of the Upper 
House. He not only boasted the finest collection 
of cravats to be found in the kingdom, but he 
dealt faster than any man in White’s. The 
gossips at St. James’ hinted that, had a certain 
Minister held office but six months longer, he 
would as like as not have had the Buckhounds 
offered him. No doubt he would have refused 
them, because, as Charles Fox once said of him, 
Lord Stayneyard would be the last man alive 
who would wish to be of even nominal service to 
any government. However, at the time of which 
I write he was but two-and-thirty, and was ex- 
ceedingly popular—not what one might call a 
coming man, for the truth was that he had al- 
ways been there. 

It was generally admitted that he had only 
done one wise thing in his life. He himself used 
to avow that this single sensible action counter- 
balanced a longish sequence of foolish ones. 
Under the heading ‘‘ List of Marriages,’ the 
deed is recorded in the pages of the Gentleman’ s 
Magazine of the year 1775. ‘‘ June 2d, Viscount 
Stayneyard to Miss Seton,’’ runs the brief an- 
nouncement. 

Miss Myrtilla Seton was the daughter of the 
Chaplain and Rector of Laughton, his lordship’s 
place in South Derbyshire. Her mother had 
been a niece of Lord Darecourt ; so, though she 
brought her husband no fortune, the match was 
nowhere considered a mésalliance. All acknowl- 
edged her great beauty and charm of manner. 
In less than two seasons Stayneyard House, 
which has long since disappeared, became the 
most popular rendezvous in the fashionable 
world. 

The parties at Laughton were somewhat less 
formal than the Mayfair entertainments, as was 
natural where a round of covert-shooting, cards, 
fox-hunting, dancing and theatricals were the 
chief pleasures. 
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It was at the close of 84. Mr. Pitt was at 
Brighton preparing his Irish policy. Parliament 
would not meet before the end of the following 
January. At Laughton Park were assembled a 
number of guests for the new year. On the eve 
of it there was to be a dance, and on New Year’s 
Day a theatrical entertainment, varied with 
songs and music. 

The company included the Dowager Lady 
Letherby and the Misses Elizabeth and Dorothea 
Sutton, the Lexingtons, the Bishop and his good 
lady, Lord Edenmore, Sir John and Lady March- 
ington, Tommy Hurdlestone, Miss Goodchild, a 
host of others, and Mr. George Hawley. But on 
the 29th and 30th the guests had been admittedly 
a little dull, for that universal favorite George 
Hawley had been absent on a brief visit to an 
old friend of his living on the borders of Leices- 
tershire. He was to return to Laughton on the 
31st in order to be present at Lady Stayneyard’s 
dance. 


New Year's Eve was that rare occurrence, a 
bye day, with Mr. Hugo Meynell’s pack. 
George Hawley sat drinking port in Squire Shel- 
don’s oak parlor. It was close on three o’clock 
in the afternoon when he rose to go. 

The squire naturally protested at losing the 
finest company in the world, and before they 
had touched on the Westminster Scrutiny or 
even a second bottle had been cracked. But 
Hawley was firm. He had promised Lady 
Stayneyard very faithfully to return in time for 
her dance. There lay at least a twelve-mile ride 
before him, and there was, moreover, some like- 
lihood of a fall of snow before night. 

So he took his leave of the genial squire, and 
half an hour after sundown was within six miles 


of Laughton Park. He was riding quietly on 
the high road when suddenly a curious idea 
came across his mind. He felt a shade weary of 
the monotony of the fashionable life he had led 
at Laughton Park for near a week. The old 
strange eagerness for adventure possessed him. 


Quick as thought his mind was made up. Not 
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‘** COIN OF THE REALM, GENTLEMEN,’ HE SAID; ‘COIN IS ALL I ASK. 
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a mile away, and approached by a desolate lane, 
were some disused farm buildings. In the 
thatching of the roof of one of these was hidden 
the famous scarlet coat, and his larger pistol was 
also there. He had not clapped eyes on his no- 
torious property since he had taken a clear hun- 
dred pounds of Colonel Bradley one windy night 
three weeks back on the Ashbourne Road. The 
recollection of his encounter with the distin- 
guished soldier stirred him to immediate action. 
In a very tew minutes, when it would be totally 
dark, he judged the Manchester Mail would 
come toiling up that hill. ‘‘ Captain Scarlet’’ 
should be there to meet it. 

With that unerring sense of localities, which 
had been no small factor in making the man so 
successful, he reached the lonely homestead. 
Here he dismounted and entered. Standing on 
one of the feeding troughs he ran his hand be- 
tween the thatching and a broad rafter. There, 
sure enough, he found the coat. It was of silk 
and unlined. Round the edge of the collar ran 
a narrow gold braid. Folded neatly it occupied 
a very small space. A little further along the 
rafter his hand struck the leather holster con- 
taining the horse-pistol. This was wrapped round 
with hay, and was, he assured himself, perfectly 
uninjured from exposure to damp. He loaded it 
carefully, as also the smaller weapon he carried 
with him where danger might chance to come. 
Though snow had not yet fallen the night was 
bitterly cold, and he decided not to wear the silk 
coat there and then in exchange for his riding 
coat, as was his usual custom, but to put it on 
at the last minute over the other, for the gar- 
ment was made loose so as to admit of this ar- 
rangement. Then he strapped the holster to the 
saddle, Blouzelinda, his mare, waiting patiently 
all the while. He regretted greatly not having 
any false, white stockings handy for the bay. 
These were little make-beliefs, bandages in fact, 
which he had found very useful and misleading 
more than once of a dark evening ; as when Mr. 
Sheriff Lounger had caused a handbill to be 
issued offering a reward to any person giving in- 
formation as to the whereabouts of a suspicious- 
looking stranger riding a bay with three (if not 
four) white stockings ; whereas Blouzelinda had 
not a single white hair in her body. But he de- 
cided with his usual complacency to make the 
best of things. Play ran rather high at Laugh- 
ton, nor had he been having the best of luck at 
the card-table ; so if Fortune should smile on 
him, and send in his way a well-laden yet awe- 
struck mail coach—why George Hawley would 
probably prove equal to the occasion. 
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YOU WILL SHOOT ME FIRsT.’ ”” 

And he did. Iam of opinion that if the au- 
thorities at His Majesty’s Prison of Newgate had 
ever had it in their power to publish a volume 
of the Memoirs and Adventures of the Honora- 
ble George Hawley, commonly known as ‘‘ Cap- 
tain Scarlet,’’ the robbery of the Manchester Mail 
on New Year’s Eve, 1784, would rank as his most 
daring and suc 
dacity of th 
in number 


ee 


essful exploit. The very au- 
in took the passengers (but five 
three of them inside) by sur- 
prise. 
“Coin of realm, gentlemen,’’ he said ; 
| ask. There is too much paste 
poor a market for it, for me to 
humbly though persuasively, for 


‘coin is all 
abroad, and 
petition you 
your jewels. 
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‘* And I beg you to be quick,’’ he went on. 
“It blows (thank you) uncommon like snow. 
A paltry twenty guineas, not more, I'll warrant, 
in this light purse. Why, sir! I vow I took 
you at first sight for Trade. A thousand apolo- 
gies. Speed is everything. May ’85 bring you 
luck, gentlemen, and this way again with fuller 
purses. But I detain you. Three of your horses 
are dying to be off, and the fourth is, I fear, al- 
ready dead. Good-evening.”’ 

The off wheeler lay in the roadway ; ‘‘ the cap- 
tain’’ had given the poor brute the right barrel 
the moment the coach had come within pistol- 
range. The others kicked and fidgeted, whilst 
the postboys and guard alternately trembled and 
swore. For all the dim light of the coach 
lamps, they had caught a glimpse of a man in 
a mask with a pistol, a resolute figure in red. 
In a twinkling they knew him for the notorious 
‘Captain Scarlet,’’ the talk and terror of every 
tavern on the road. 

It had been the deuce of a long speech for 
him, for the passengers had been desperately 
slow. But he had looted them of near two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds between them, and now 
lost no time in galloping down a side lane. 

After a distance of nearly a mile he pulled up. 
He could hear no sound of pursuit, and rightly 
judged that none had been made. So he slipped 
the coins and notes into a small bag he carried. 
This he placed in an inner pocket of his third 
waistcoat. Then he took off the coat, folded it 
neatly into as small a space as possible, and 
placed it in one of the large outer pockets of his 
riding coat. The pistol and holster he put care- 
fully into another pocket. 

Snow had begun to fall, and for the life of 
him he could not call to mind any safe hiding- 
place for his tell-tale coat and pistol nearer to 
hand than their original one—which he knew 
must now be fully two miles distant. It would 
be exceedingly rash of him to venture to return 
there. If snow should continue to fall obvious 
traces of his whereabouts might be left. So 
after much consideration he decided on an ex- 
ceedingly rash course. He would take the coat 
and pistol with him to Laughton Park. On his 
immediate return the servants and household 
would have to be avoided, but once alone in his 
own bedroom he could place them in a leather 
valise, in which he kept locked certain papers, 
and to which he had never given his servant 
access. 

Mr. George Hawley arrived at Laughton about 
seven o'clock in the evening. The household 
was in a state of great excitement, preparing 


for the ball, at which it was expected the duke 
and duchess and their party would be present. 
Hawley entered the house unobserved, passing 
from the stables through the servants’ quarter. 
On the great staircase, as ill luck would have it, 
whom should he meet but little Horace Stayne. 
He was a curly headed child of seven, and with 
him Mr. Hawley was, as always with children, a 
favorite. 

‘Where have you been, Mr. Hawley?’ the 
child questioned. ‘‘It has been, oh, ever so dull 
without you! No one tells me stories of high- 
waymen or London, and papa and the gentlemen 
would not let me go shooting with them to-day. 
Only two days,’’ he went on, ‘‘and then it will 
be my birthday, and though Aunt Lauder will 
be sure to send me a stupid book, mamma is go- 
ing to give me a real pony of my own. What 
have you got in there?’ he asked, suddenly, 
running his hand over the outside of the bulging 
pocket of Hawley’s coat. 

‘‘Ah, Horace, my boy!’ he answered, with 
fatal readiness, ‘‘that’s a birthday present for 
you; but you shall not see it, Master Curious, 
until the day.” 

At last he made his escape from his little 
friend, and, dismissing his valet on some pre- 
text or other, carefully stowed the coat and both 
the pistols in the valise, which he locked. 

Notwithstanding a heavy fall of snow, Lady 
Stayneyard’s New Year’s ball was a very bril- 
liant affair; and the following morning, when 
the party reassembled, formed the subject of 
many pleasant recollections and much criticism. 
But the appearance of the duchess, whether 
Lady Dora Seton’s diamonds were real or paste, 
and the outrageous behavior of Miss Betty Sut- 
ton and young Droicey Flottott, who had taken 
the floor together somewhat oftener than was 
thought conventional—these, as topics of con- 
versation, paled to insignificance when the news 
arrived of the latest daring feat on the highway 
of that scoundrel ‘‘ Captain Scarlet.’’ 

The Bishop made the matter the excuse for a 
learned and very eloquent discourse upon the 
iniquity of povetty. My lord laughed consider- 
ably, contradicted the Bishop with great ingenu- 
ity, and vowed that he admired the fellow’s 
dash and impudence. Miss Goodchild, a daugh- 
ter of the most distinguished hanging judge on 
circuit, had it from a friend that ‘‘ Captain Scar- 
let’’ was the handsomest, politest gentleman in 
the world—a statement which Mr. George Haw- 
ley, in his gravely courteous manner, begged 
leave to doubt. 

The whole treatment of the affair interested 
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Hawley beyond measure. He smiled to himself 
at the gradual embellishment of the story. At 
noon the daring villain had shot a wheeler and a 
postboy, and taken near four hundred pounds ; 
by one o’clock the booty was assessed at six hun- 
dred, and guineas, and a quantity of diamonds, 
with the near leader thrown in; an hour later— 
and Mr. Hawley’s own invention was responsible 
for this picturesque addition—the gallant of the 


“ 


Lady Stayneyard and Hawley were alone in one 
of the withdrawing-rooms. She had been loud 


in her censure of crime on the road. It was so 


cowardly, she held. This man they called ‘‘ Scar- 
let,’ had he ever been really face to face with 
danger? She dared venture to maintain that 


‘*Captain Scarlet’? was a bully and a coward. 
Men talked randomly of his courage, but had he 
not always held the cards ? 
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* | 
“THE EVENT OF THE EVENING WAS THE APPEARANCE OF MR. GEO! HAWLEY AS ‘CAPTAIN SCARLET.”’ 
road had refused to accept the shillings of a rosy- ‘Would not ‘Captain Scarlet’ face death 
cheeked milkmaid, and had taken a kiss in ex- bravely ?”’ he asked. 
change “Tt is o1 the good who dare die,’’ she an- 


Horace, you may be sure, was not the least 
enthusiastic listener to these rumors. Those de- 
lightful hours spent with Mr. Hawley in the li 
brary had stimulated his interest in robberies on 
the highway, and he recounted the doings of the 
mysterious ‘‘Captain’’—the great ‘‘Scarlet”’ 
with vast admiration and enjoyment. 

It wanted but a short time of the dinner hour. 


swered. 

At that he was silent. Presently he looked up 
and said, gravely: ‘‘You speak as though it 
would be n of a bad man to meet death fear- 
uu believe that? I blame none for 
acknowledging their 


lessly. Do 





3ut how serious we 
[ sit preaching here for all the 
world as if | knew something of these great sub- 


have grown 
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jects, life and honor, and even death. Play me 
something and forgive me.”’ 

Lady Stayneyard turned to the harpsichord, 
an instrument on which she boasted an admira- 
ble proficiency. A gavotte of Gluck’s set Mr. 
Hawley in mind of a volume by a young and lit- 
tle known composer—a Mr. Mozart. He had 
brought the book with him as a present to his 
hostess ; if she would excuse him for a moment 
he would bring the gift to her. 

The music, he recollected, was in his bed- 
chamber in the locked valise. Whilst he was 
searching for it he caught the unmistakable 
sound of a snowball striking the window of the 
dressing-room adjoining. He found the book, 
and, without pausing to lock the valise, went to 
the dressing-room window. This he flung open. 
Outside in the snow-covered courtyard he saw 
little blue-eyed Celia Stayne. In her hand was 
a second snowball, which, with marvelous accu- 
racy for a child of eight, she aimed at Hawley. 
In a moment Mr. Hawley replied, collecting the 
snow from the window-sill, and a brief battle en- 
sued. In no time, hawever, his ammunition 
ran out, and he withdrew. 

‘‘Ah, you coward, Mr. Hawley !’’ he heard 
her calling; ‘‘come down and fight it out.’’ 

As he passed through his bedroom he caught 
sight of the valise lying shut, apparently exactly 
as he had left it, with the keys in the lock, and 
he turned the key without opening it. Little 
did he think that in so short a space of time 
Master Horace had been there, curiously search- 
ing for the birthday present he had so foolishly 
mentioned to him. This the child had not 
found, but a pistol and a wonderful scarlet coat 
had instantly struck his fancy, and calmly ex- 
tracting these from their hiding-place, he had 
slipped out of the room with them. 

Mr. Hawley returned to the drawing-room, 
Lady Stayneyard was not there. The room was 
quite empty. On her ladyship’s escritoire lay 
the programme of the concert for that evening. 
It was written in a fine clear hand, and inscribed 
with many curls and flourishes. He read twice, 
‘*Song—Mr. George Hawley,’’ and he tried to 
make up his mind which of his favorites he 
would sing. 

He was softly humming to himself the open- 
ing bars of a ballad to a setting by Purcell, when 
through the open doorway he heard Lady Stane- 
yard’s voice. 

‘‘Mr. Hawley, Mr. Hawley !’’ she cried out. 
‘* Help! I am attacked !’’ 

There was no distress whatever in the tone, 
but for all that in a moment Hawley was at the 


foot of the staircase from whence he fancied the 
cry came. 

Here a curious sight met him. Four steps 
from the top of the flight, leaning against the 
wall just under the famous Laughton Zucchero, 
stood Lady Stayneyard, with a look of the great- 
est amusement in her eyes. But on the landing 
at the top, the winter sunlight, through the great 
west window, showed Hawley a figure which, 
for a moment, made him feel almost faint. 

There stood little fair-haired Horace, dressed 
in a faded scarlet coat which trailed on the 
ground, and over his face he wore the crape 
mask he had found in the pocket of it. 

Hawley recognized the coat in a flash, though 
it was many months since he had seen it by day- 
light, and he set himself down for lost. 

**Tn the king’s name you will deliver to Captain 
Scarlet !’’ cried Horace to his mother, not notic- 
ing Hawley’s presence. And with that he raised 
a cocked pistol—Hawley’s smaller weapon—and 
pointed it at his mother, who, with well-assumed 
fright, was fumbling in the pocket of her dress. 

Hawley saw the danger at once. The pistol, 
he remembered, was loaded. As like as not this 
child would kill his mother as she stood there 
laughing at him. 

With this recollection came to him that strange 
mental clearness and sense of strength which the 
sight of danger always provoked in him, and a 
recklessness that was somewhat more unusual. 

Quick as thought he shouted, ‘‘Captain Scarlet, 
by your leave I am here to defend this lady. 
You will shoot me first !’’ 

And he raised his right hand, pointing the 
forefinger at Horace and snapping the others in 
a make-belief pistol fashion. 

Instantly the action had the desired effect. 
Horace, noticing Mr. Hawley for the first time, 
turned the barrel full on him. 

‘‘T wait for no man,’’ cried the little boy; 
‘‘unless mamma hands me her jewels, I shall 
count three and fire.”’ 

The inartistic lapse of ‘‘ mamma”? for “‘ this 
lady’’ did not, you may be sure, escape George 
Hawley. In the seconds which followed, his 
grave eyes for a moment met those of Lady 
Stayneyard. With a faint shade of irritation he 
noted that she smiled a little. How slowly 
Horace counted! At ‘‘ two,’’ Lady Stayneyard 
held her hands to her ears. 

A cold sense of calm, almost triumph, came to 
Hawley. 

‘* Three !’? said Horace. There was a click, 
and he knew that the pistol had flashed in the 
pan. He thought how unlike the great high- 
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wayman such a mistake was. Then, to his hor- 
ror, he heard Lady Stayneyard say : 

‘‘ Horace, where did you find the wonderful 
coat? What a formidable pistol, too! Almost 
like a real one.”’ 

‘‘T found them in Mr. Hawley’s——’’ the 
child began. 

But Hawley cut him short. 

‘*You little rascal !’’ he cried, seizing him by 
the arm and quickly taking the pistol from him. 
‘* You have disclosed my secret.’’ 

‘‘What secret, Mr. Hawley?’ Lady Stayne- 
yard asked. 

‘‘Why,’’ said Hawley, as he was himself once 
more, ‘‘I wished it to be a surprise. I had a 
notion to sing a couple of songs in this costume 
which I had made on purpose, at your enter- 
tainment this evening. Topical, you know. 
‘Gentleman all, in the name of the king,’ and 
‘What ho, there, my gallant spark !’ style of affair. 
They would not fail jn this particular neighbor- 
hood and among the tenantry to be popular.”’ 

‘** How clever of you to think of such a spendid 
idea !”’ 

‘* Captain Scarlet is the rage, and in all men’s 
minds.”’ 

‘* And you will do it quite admirably, too,”’ 
Lady Stayneyard continued, greatly pleased with 
the idea. ‘‘ Why, Mr. Hawley, you are a born 
actor. I vow you went a shade paler when 
Horace pointed his pistol at you.”’ 

‘* Really ?’’ said Hawley, smiling. ‘‘I sup- 
pose it was the recollection of the horrible things 
you told me of your local terror. What a heart- 
less ruffian he is, and how merciless !”’ 


BREAKING THROUGH THI 


‘‘Fate send we may never meet him,’’ she 
said, with a little shudder. 

‘*He would not harm you for the world.”’ 

‘““Why do you say that?’ she asked, sud- 
denly. 

‘* Because we have the rascal now,’’ he ex- 
plained, somewhat illogically, holding Horace 
by the collar of the coat. ‘‘ But we will be leni- 
ent with him, and pass sentence on him that he 
keep our secret until this evening, and in the 
meantime be compelled to listen to a rehearsal 

[t will be a great trial for him, I 
assure you. Shall we come to the music-room?”’ 

So they divested Horace of the coat and mask, 
and carried him a captive to the rehearsal. 

Lady Stayneyard’s entertainment was, as 
usual, a vast success. Mr. Hurdlestone sang 
‘*When to her lute Corinna sings’’ with much 
taste, and Miss Dorothea Sutton’s execution on 
the harp was greatly admired. But the event of 
the evening was undoubtedly the appearance of 
Mr. George Hawley as ‘‘ Captain Scarlet.’’ His 
second song, of which one verse ran— 


of my songs 


“What ho! The ruddy guinea clinks ; 
A cry! \ pistol crack ! 
Your gallant loves the dark, methinks, 
With Bow Street on his track. 


The shadows creep; the world’s asleep,” 
was almost universally popular. 

Miss Goodchild, however, vowed Mr. Hawley 
was not near so handsome as the real Captain 
Scarlet ; and the critics were unanimous in agree- 
ing that, thou 


} 


gh the performance was very spir- 
ited, the coat was scarcely of the correct shade. 


LINES. 


A TRUE STORY OF THE WAR. 


By F. HINTON. 


HAD always a passionate desire to visit the 
| grave of Washington. A halo of more than 

earthly glory was ever associated in my mind 
with that sacred spot. So it happened that dur- 
ing the early stages of the Civil War found me 
in the city of Washington en route to Mount 
Vernon. 

In making known my purpose to my friends 
in camp I was informed that a pass was absolute- 
ly necessary if I desired to go anywhere ; and as 
the most stringent orders had been recently is- 
sued forbidding crossing to Virginia, there seemed 
to be a poor chance of my reaching the grave of 


the Father of his Country. Nevertheless, I made 
a formal application to the general commanding 
the army, and waited patiently for an answer. 
When it my request was peremptorily re- 


fused. But I soon made another application, 
backed up by several of the most prominent offi- 
cers in the army, personal friends of mine ; but, 
greatly to 1 lisappointment, the result was the 
same. Having come three hundred miles to visit 
that sacred place, and to utterly fail, was more 
than I could be resigned to. I received very lit- 
tle encouragement from any of my friends or ac- 
quaintances. A prominent general told me I 








“2. 


“THE OFFICER GRAVELY LOOKED If OVER.”’ 


might as well expect to pay a visit to the moon 
as to visit Mount Vernon ‘“T would like to go 
there myself,’’ he said, ‘‘but I know it is im- 
possible. The orders are imperative. No per- 
mission to pass the lines will be given.’’ 

Having determined to carry out my purpose, 
I made up my mind to go through, pass or no 
pass, and so informed my friends, who knew the 
risk of doing so much better than I did. All the 
encouragement I received from them was: ‘‘ If 
you undertake it you may be shot ; anyway you 
will find yourself in the Libby Prison, or perhaps 
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be hanged as a sus- 
pected spy.’’ But, be- 
ing naturally obsti- 
nate, these warnings 
did not alter my pur- 
pose. 

When I heard that 
a forward movement 
was about to be made 
by a part of the army, 
and that the Pennsyl- 
vania Reserves were or- 
dered to cross at the 
Chain Bridge, I made 
up my mind to accom- 
pany them. 

I fell in with the 
soldiers just as they 
were leaving Tennally- 
town, and marched 
along the route to the 
bridge side by side. 
On the way we passed 
a number of govern- 
ment wagons broken 
down on the march, 
besides a vast amount 
of camp material which 
had been thrown away 
by the regiments which 
preceded us. I had 
induced to accompany 
me a candidate for the 
chaplaincy of a New 
York regiment, who 
hailed from Boston. 
As he believed I had 
influence enough with 
the authorities to have 
his appointment con- 
firmed, he showed me 
every respect and 
agreed to go with me. 
As he had but lately 
joined the army, he knew but little of the 
risk he ran, but had a dim perception of the 
terms of that mysterious military law which at 
that time was prevailing all over that part of the 
United States. He, however, stated that if we 
were arrested it might be worse for him than it 
would be to me, as he was amenable to military 
discipline and I was not. 

When we reached the bridge, on the Washing- 
ton side of the Potomac, we were confronted by 
a strong picket line across the highway, flanked 
by a number of heavy guns. With stern, deter- 
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mined visages they carefully examine everyone 
who desires to go through. It lookel as if a 
crisis had arrived, and my companion’s courage 
failed him, and he fell back. Standing up in 
the stirrup of the saddle, I shouted, ‘‘ Come on, 
chaplain! Come on!’’ and giving the military 
salute to the soldiers, they opened ranks and we 
passed through unquestioned. I have often 
wondered since who the soldiers thought I was. 
They were evidently impressed with the air of 
authority I assumed. 

On the Virginia side of the bridge we had to 
pass through another line with the same result, 
but the chaplain’s nerves by that time had com- 
pletely given way, and he wastrembling from head 
to foot. It was a quiet relief to myself, I con- 
fess, to meet with a regiment which had been 
organized in the city from whence I had come, 
and with whose officers I was intimately ac- 
quainted. Soon we felt at home talking of old 
friends, and telling them of the object of our 
journey. They offered to show us the direct 
route, and under their guidance we started for 
our destination, bidding them a warm farewell, 
and returning thanks for their kindness. 

We had been riding for some hours through a 
country utterly desolate, bearing marks in every 
direction of the ruins of war. The cold March 
wind and our rapid riding made us extremely 
hungry, and we looked anxiously all around us 
for some farmhouse where we could get some- 
thing to eat. Seeing at some distance a dwelling 
partly hidden in a grove of trees, we rapidly 
rode toward it, and greeted a middle-aged lady 
who stood near the front door. With all the 
politeness we could muster between us we stated 
our wants, informing the lady that we had 
been riding all day, and were strangers. We 
wound up by saying that any food she might 
have on her hands would be more than welcome. 
Giving us a searching look, which seemed to sat- 
isfy her doubts of our respectability, we were in- 
vited to enter the house. 

While our dinner was being prepared we got 
quite sociable, and, stating our business in that 
part of the country, in a few moments we were 
talking as confidentially as possible. Of coursé 
our hostess expressed, in forcible terms, her opin- 
ions of the war, which we listened to with th 
greatest re pect. She warned us that we were 
exposed to very great danger on our journey, as 
we were close to the lines of the Southern army; 
and as one of Beauregard’s men was paying at- 
tention to her daughter, and might come in any 
moment, the prospect of our capture was quite 
imminent. This information affected the chap- 


lain’s appetite very sensibly. He grew pale and 
started at every noise he heard, fearing that the 
soldier mentioned was approaching. 

Before we set out again the lady especially 
cautioned us to keep off the line as far as we 
could, and to look out for scouting parties, as 
she heard they were unusually active on the 
route we proposed to travel. 

Fortunately we escaped these dangers, and 
passed through the silent, deserted streets of 
Alexandria without an accident save a narrow 
escape from a serious fall on the smooth flags 
which then covered the antiquated streets of that 
city, we arrived safely at that sacred spot vener- 
ated by humanity all over our world—Mount 
Vernon. 

Now, I do not intend to describe the home of 
Washington, for a thousand more gifted writers 
have done so. I will merely state that we passed 
through the various rooms, examined reverently 
the sacred relics remaining, touched a few keys 
of the harpsichord or miniature piano, stood 
with bare heads reverently for some moments in 
front of the tomb of him who was “‘ first in war, 
first in peace, first in the hearts of his country- 
men.’’ We rejoiced that success had crowned 
our efforts. Fortune had favored us in every in- 
stance, but we feared it would desert us at last, 
and we had reason to feel somewhat despondent 
when we remembered the perils before us. 

Determining to take the route by the Long 
Bridge in preference to the other, we started for 
home. The only pass we had was one from 
Rock Creek to Washington, which of course was 
perfectly worthless to us on Virginia soil, and 
learning on our way that the —th Massachusetts 
had charge of the bridge, and were encamped on 
the Virginia side, our spirits sunk down below 
zero. Fortune 





however, favored us once more. 
Just before we r ached the bridge a terrible rain- 
storm drenched us, and when we reached the 
picket line road was ankle-deep in water, 
and the rain was falling in a perfect deluge. 

soe 


‘‘Halt! Show your passes!’ was the per- 


emptory creeting we re ceived, 


“We hop 
in the rain, 


will not keep us waiting long 
ntlemen. Chaplain, hand out the 


pass !’’ T responded 

After considerable effort my companion ex- 
tracted what was left of the aforesaid pass from 
his water-soaked pocket, and the rain still fall- 
ing unceasingly the words became so blended to- 


gether that it was utterly impossible to read them. 

The officer, however, gravely looked it over 
and remarked: ‘‘It is all right, gentlemen. 
Pass on !”’ 
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We thanked him for his courtesy, made a re- 
mark or two about the inclemency of the weather 
and went on our way rejoicing. 

In a moment or two we heard a violent tramp- 
ing on the bridge, and looking back, saw the 
picket line rushing toward us on the ‘‘ double 
quick ’”’ with muskets on their. shoulders. My 
first impression was that they were certainly after 
us, and we could not escape them now. But I 
was agreeably surprised to find that they passed 
us without notice, and rushed toward the center 
of the bridge, where a schooner, through the 
carelessness of a drunken captain, had become 
fastened in the draws, thus completely blocking 
all passage. 

For some moments there was a very liberal 
expenditure of yells, interspersed with a mass of 
profanity which rendered the atmosphere, not- 
withstanding the wet weather, almost lurid. 
The schooner was released and the draw was 
closed. Glad enough we were to cross, and for 
the second time bid our friends farewell. At the 
Washington end of the bridge the pickets, know- 
ing well that we had passed their friends at the 
Virginia side, showed their wisdom by staying in 
their quarters during the rain, which was just 
what we wanted them to do. 

Washington is said to be a city of ‘‘ magnifi- 
cent distances.’’ We found it to be so, except 
the magnificent, and we also became convinced 
that the said distances did not ‘lend enchant- 
ment to the view,’’ as we in the dim light 
passed, or rather splashed, through its muddy 
streets. 

Speaking about the streets reminds me that 
we abruptly separated in them. Two of them, 
Seventh and Fifteenth, come almost to a point, 
instead of being separated nearly half a mile, as 
respectable streets bearing these numbers usually 
are. The sad consequence was that the chap- 
lain, who was in advance, rode up one and 
I followed the other, and thus we dissolved part- 
nership for the rest of the journey. I rode on 
expecting to meet him, but although I listened 
intently for the sound of his horse’s feet, I heard 
them not. 

He was gone, and that dilapidated pass accom- 
panied him, leaving me, a lonely traveler, to 
find my way to the camp at Rock Creek, five 
miles distant. How many times I was ordered 
to ‘‘ Halt ! and give the countersign !’’ by guards 
all along the route I could not count. Once or 
twice not stopping quick enough I heard the 
click of the guns directed toward me, and man- 
aged to call out before I received their leaden 
contents ; but they were close shaves, closer than 


I want them again. About the countersign I 
had to sorrowfully confess my extreme ig- 
norance. 

‘Well, then, show us your pass!’’ they ex- 
claimed. 

With all the suavity I possessed I explained 
its untimely departure in the company of my 
best friend, the chaplain. Incidentally I re- 
marked that I was a personal friend of the colo- 
nel commanding the—th New York, and had 
been a visitor to the camp for several days ; 
I would like to get there by the most direct 
route as soon as possible; would be obliged if 
they would show me the way. There were calls 
for the ‘‘corporal of the guard,’’ and usually 
that exalted functionary made his appearance in 
answer. In fact, there seemed to be an unbroken 
procession of corporals all along the road. These 
fierce-looking gentlemen entered into a profound 
examination of all my party antecedents and fu- 
ture intentions. I had to explain to them the 
most minute points which seemed to be ambigu- 
ous or contradictory in my statements before I 
was graciously permitted to pass them. But in 
one instance, at least, it was a close call. The 
officer at the post informed me, with much so- 
lemnity, that I was a very suspicious character ; 
he thought I must be a spy, and, if found guilty, 
I would undoubtedly be hanged next day as a 
warning to others. 

Just then I luckily thought of the horse I was 
riding, which animal was very remarkable for 
size, and well-known in the army. 

‘*You know that horse. He belongs to Cap- 
tain W——, the quartermaster. He rides him 
on this road at least two or three times a week. 
He lent him to me, and I want to return him. 
Please let me go, and I will be grateful to you 
forever.”’ 

sefore answering he carefully examined the 
animal, looked at the number of the regiment on 
the saddle-cloth, and, after reflecting upon the 
matter some time, reluctantly granted the per- 
mission to proceed. 

More dead than alive, in the small hours of 
the morning, I at last got safely into the camp 
again. 

When I think now of the amount of talking I 
had to do on that visit, of the anecdotes I had 
to relate to keep the boys in good hu nor, and of 
the segars I had to donate to cheer the lonely 
vigils of those warriors, for which this Govern- 
ment, rich as it is, has never paid me a cent 
since, I have only one consolation left : it is that 
I broke through the lines and got back without 
being killed or captured. 
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GRANDFATHER'S RAZORS. 


said nurse, ‘‘ 


** \ TOW, Master Bobby and Master Jack,”’ 
N your mamma wants me to 
go out and order the things from the 
grocer. You'll have to stop indoors for the rain, 
and I do hope you'll not go and make the place 
unbearable with your litter by the time I get 
back.”’ 
Bobby’s face, 
brightened. 


under his tangled curls, visibly 


‘‘We are not going to litter, are we, Jack? 
You know.’’ 

‘You're up to some mischief, I'll be bound,”’ 
said nurse. 

She stood in the doorway, and looked round 
suspiciously. 

‘You might have out the bricks and the sol- 
diers, and play like little gentlemen.”’ 

‘*No, thank you,”’ said Jack. 

‘‘Why not?’’ said nurse, crossly. 

‘‘Because we have a plan,’’ said Bobby, 

vaguely 

Nurse did not feel quite satisfied, but it was 
getting late, and she had to dress. 

When she peeped into the nursery on her way 
downstairs, Bobby and Jack were drumming on 
the wet windows, and talking in low, eager tones. 

Nurse nodded her head wisely. ‘‘I do believe 
they’re really going to be good,”’ she said to her- 
self. ‘‘ Bless their hearts! there’s no better boys 
in the country when they put their minds to it.”’ 

In another minute she was scurrying away 
across the garden under an umbrella, and with a 
basket on her arm. 

‘‘Now !’’ said Bobby, with a shout of joy, as 
he watched her depart. 

‘Now !”’ cried Jack, excitedly. ‘‘ We haven't 
got much time, but we can be quick about it. 
Go and read in the book, Bobby, what they did 
first.’’ 


Bobby was fumbling with a red book in the 
toy cupboard 

‘Here it is. What's the name of the story ? 
Oh, I know Barring-out.’ We must get the 
door shut first.’’ 

‘“<T’]l tell you what,’’ cried Jack ; ‘‘ we'd bet- 
ter cut off the handle. Get the tool-box, quick ; 
it won’t take long to do that.”’ 

‘Nurse has been a tyrant all day,”’ 
by, by way of excuse. 


said Bob- 
‘*She always is when it 
rains.’’ He ran into the night nursery for the 
tool-box, and brought it back to Jack. 

Ever since lessons they had been planning this 
splendid reveng: 

Over and over again mother had read to them 
how the boys at Doctor Middleton’s school had 
‘“barred out | defied the masters, and now 
the moment had come when all this hidden 
knowledge ought to be brought out and made 
use of, 

They had 
tity of their t 
two oranges 


lready collected a sufficient quan- 
vs to burn as firewood ; they had 
| a jug of water and eight sweet 
biscuits hidden under the dressing-table, and 
there would ry little difficulty, probably, in 
cutting off the 
First they tried the tools and mother’s pearl- 
handled pocket-knife, and the long carving-knife 
from the pant 


brass handle of the nursery door. 


and even father’s precious nail- 
scissors ; but there was only a little mark yet to 
be seen on the handle—and the hour of nurse’s 
absence was slipping away. 

“T’]] tell you what,”’ said Bobby, suddenly ; 
‘“there’s grandfather’s razors! They’re awfully 
sharp—lI’ ve felt them ; they’d cut through any- 
thing.’’ 

‘*Yes, they’re the sharpest things I know,”’ 
said Jack, eagerly. ‘‘Go and get them, quick— 
the whole Let of t the m. 
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j “pI rY 7 
ta bi'/ 
Nl 


‘hd 


“wat !’ ROARED GRANDFATHER, TURNING ROUND TO LOOK AT THE 


’ 


EAGER WHITE FIGURE.” 


Bobby darted off, but at the bottom of the 
stairs he paused, and called up : 

‘Grandfather wouldn’t mind, would he, 
Jack ?”’ 

“Oh, no,’’ said Jack, confidently ; ‘‘ we aren’t 
going to hurt them—we’ll put them back ail 
right.”’ 

Bobby came back in five minutes with the 
neat leather case in which lay the seven razors, 
and he opened it and laid it triumphantly on a 
chair. 

‘We'll do it turn and turn about,’’ he said. 
**T’]l begin, because I brought them. I'll have 
the Monday one, and you can have Tuesday. 
Just press hard, and scrape it backward and 
forward like you do a saw.”’ 

After a few minutes he spoke again, breath- 
lessly. 

‘‘They don’t cut half as well as you’d think ; 
it’s so horrid the way they flop backward and 
forward! I’ve stuck a piece of wood in behind 
mine to keep it steady, but it’s hard work.” 





‘** The handle doesn’t seem to 
be coming off a bit,’’ said Jack. 
‘** Mine’s all rough at the edge ; 
give me another. Nurse will 
be back in a little while.’’ 

For two minutes they ground 
desperately away at the handle ; 
then Bobby paused, hot and 
ex-hausted. 

**Tt’s no use,’’ he said, with 
asob; ‘‘it’s made of stuff that 
won’t cut. There’s nurse! it’s 
teo late. Take them away, 
Jack.”’ 

‘‘We must put them away 
tidily,’’ said Jack. ‘‘ This one 
won’t shut—oh! I forgot the 
piece of wood I stuck in be- 
hind. Put them into their 
proper days, Bob. Grandfather 
won’t lend them to us again if 
we don’t put them back again 
properly.”’ 

With an air of conscious vir- 
tue he settled the seven razors 
into their seven velvet beds, 
and locked the box. Then he 
ran down with it to grand- 
father’s dressing-room. 


Il. 


Bossy and Jack were dress- 
ing next morning, when they 
heard a most extraordinary 
commotion going on downstairs. Bobby was in 
his shirt and trousers, so he ran out to look over 
the banisters ; but Jack was in his night-shirt, 
putting on his socks. 

‘‘Tsn’t it funny?’ said Bobby ; ‘‘it’s grand- 
father. I think he must be ill. He’s in his 
dressing-gown, and he’s roaring at James. Do 
come out and see, Jack.”’ 

‘*T tell you, sir,’’ said grandfather, in a furi- 
ous voice, ‘that they have been taken out and 
used, sir—every one of them! The edges are 
like saws, sir—saws! They’ve been cutting fire- 
wood with them—that’s what they’ve been do- 
ing.”’ 

In a minute Jack had skipped downstairs in 
his night-shirt, with his socks in his hand. 

““Oh, no! not firewood, grandfather,’’ he said ; 
‘¢it was only brass—just a handle.’’ 

‘‘What!’’ roared grandfather, turning round 
to look at the eager white figure. 

‘“Tt was just a handle,’’ proceeded Jack, inno- 
cently ; ‘‘the handle of the nursery door. They 
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didn’t cut it, after all, but they were the sharpest 
things we knew.”’ 
‘Ah!’ said grandfather ; 
““That’s all,’’ said Jack. 
sawed for ages, but they got blunt, and the han- 
dle wasn’t even loose—and nurse came home.’’ 
‘So that’s all,’’ said grandfather, grimly. He 


Pv 9 
go on. 


‘“We sawed and 





was not roaring now, but he looked rather terrible. 

‘* Yes,’’ said Jack, beginning to feel nervous. 
‘*At least, we put them tidily away in their own 
holes, and I put them back on your dressing- 
table-—didn’t I, Bobby ?”’ 

‘* Yes, on my honor,’’ said Bobby. 

Grandfather looked up first at Bob’s round 
face above the banisters, and then at Jack’s 
shivering figure. Then he shut the box with a 
bang, and turned round with his back to them. 

‘‘Was it naughty?’’ asked Jack, with large eyes. 

‘“ About as bad a thing as you could do!’ 
said grandfather, gruffly. 

‘Are you going to punish us?’’ said Jack, 
anxiously 

‘I can’t,’ said 
punishment to fit such a crime. 


grandfather ; ‘‘there’s no 
James !’’ he 
roared out, suddenly ; ‘‘ you’re laughing, sir ; I 
saw you. How dare you laugh at me! Here, 
take these razors and throw them on the dust- 
heap, and here’s some money. I beg you will 
go out this moment and buy me another.’’ 
‘‘Grandfather,’’ Bob’s delighted voice rang 
down the stairs, ‘‘ are you really going to throw 
May we have them instead ? 


th) 


the razors away ? 
They won’t cut brass, of course, but wood—— 

But grandfather had gone into his dressing- 
room, and slammed the door, 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


“SWING RIGHT 


ONG MARK meant to do exactly as he was 

| bidden ; but, ‘‘ Hang it all, Ichy boy! You 

an’ me has had enough of Injuns, you bet. 

If it had been a decent white-skinned gal ’at had 

run off with the boss on such an errand I'd a-be- 

lieved he an’ she knew their own business. But 

an Injun, male or female, I ’lon he don’t. He’s 

too trustin’, is Davy. I—will—I won't 
Plague take it! Jwill P’ 

With which enigmatical resolution Mark Cor- 
lear cut loose from the group of horsemen he 
had assembled at the top of the mesa where the 

Jegun in the 
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mountain trail 
way. One or two started to follow, 
increased pace notified him of this, 


and loped 
and Ichy’s 
even thoug 
was he rus 
to shout | 
“You fe 
on alone, 
eall for vo 
He pull 


rapidly n 


with string. 


PRINC 


lers, stay where you be ! 


ito. Unless 


suppose that little boys who play 
ls get off quite scot free, do you? 
k were twins, and their birthday 
k after the barring out. They 
ind clamoring down to breakfast, 
there would be some delightful 
ir plates, wrapped in brown paper 
So there were; but 
looked at 
en Bobby looked over at mother 


| at Jack, and Jack 


\ little quiver in his voice : 
es? There were to be knives, 
. ? 
promised ! 


Bobby,’ said mother, ‘‘ after that 


lent the other day, [ could not trust 


ves. You must wait for another 


good little boys, and they tried to 
nishment bravely, but it was very 
was a long time before they could 
a sickening feeling of disgust at 

books that were their birthday 
ey always felt that they might have 


ll, they did not wait a whole year. 
was very kind, and when he had 


razors he calmed down a little, and 


ry to forget as well as forgive ; and 
nas Day came and Santa Claus vis- 


t Bobby and Jack had hung up was 


nife, with two blades that really cut, 


r than the razors, they both agreed, 


1 to hold it firm. 


ESS.* 


. 


came clear through the herbage 


he did not hear them, so swiftly 


¢ forward. He paused and wheeled 


I’m goin’ 


I’m disobeyin’ orders, but ain’t no 





See this ?”’ 


. silver trifle from his pocket, and 


nipulating it, fashioned of it a long, 


slender trumpet, upon which he blew a gentle 


October numbe 


r 
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blast. The sound was unlike anything ever 
heard at Santa Paula, piercingly sweet, shrill, 
and with a power of sustained echoing that was 
truly wonderful. 

‘‘Ever hear anything like that?’ demanded 
Mark, looking affectionately at the whistle, as a 
more persistent caballero than the rest cantered 
up to him. 

‘No. Where did you get it ?”’ 

‘*Where you won’t care to go after its mate, 
my friend an’ feller citizen. Bought it, or was 
given it, on the inside of a Russian prison. On 
the way to that cool an’ comfortable little sheol 
of ice an’ snow—Sibery.”’ 

4c No Pp? 

‘*True. I might have been there yet, but—I 
ain’t. I’m down in Californy, the blest ! a-hunt- 
in’ Injuns. Or a keepin’ track of ’em. Well, 
so long. I didn’t give you a fair sample o’ what 
this little jigger can do, but if I was to blow on 
her, reg’lar an’ strong, I low you could a’most 
hear her from here to Frisco. Well, if you hear 
this music you tumble to it. There'll be either 
trouble or somethin’. When she blows you 
travel. Si ?”’ 

‘In verity. Good luck ! I’m glad you’ re after 
the boss. We none of us liked his riding alone 
—on a false trail, maybe.’’ 

The horsemen waited long. So long that some 
of them left their saddles and lounged on the 
grass, playing a game with pebbles that answered 
the usual purpose of any game which ranchmen 
affect. But in the midst of this quietude, while 
some were eagerly scanning the horizon for signs 
of the returning party, there floated out upon the 
air the echo of that strange Russian trumpet call. 
It was so clear, so long-sustained—without break 
of any sort—that the horsemen were able to fol- 
low it as one would follow a beaten road. 

Old Gaspar rode ahead. He had picked out 
the best mount he could for himself, after he 
was deprived of his own bay, and though all 
loved the household they served, there was none 
among that loyal throng who loved the little 
sefiorita as her own body servant loved her. 

‘‘Into the north cafion. On the road to the 
Upper Folding !”’ he cried, to the nearest follower, 
and again love urged his speed to the utmost. 
So that it was he who came first to the danger- 
ous descent down which Patience had gone on 
that fateful day which began her imprisonment 
in the cavern. 

But where had been a rushing flood that had 
risen during the rains to subside again as sud- 
denly when they ceased, was a rough and rocky 
road, but one far less perilous than the Ledge of 


Death, which, half-way up, circled the curving 
cafion wall, and over which Patience had been 
led blindfolded to the cave. Through this ravine 
they pushed as best they could, still following 
the leading string of sound till they had passed the 
great landslides and reached a more open spot. 
‘* It’s climb again !’’ said one, and climb again 
they did ; but at last all stood grouped about the 
three who had preceded them, Mr. Eliot, Tulita 
and Long Mark. 

So far from being angry at this following, 
both the princess and her companion had been 
delighted when the ‘globe trotter’’ appeared 
before them. Mr. Eliot had asked, merely: 
‘‘How did you know where to come?’ and 
Mark had answered, with equal brevity : ‘‘ By 
the tracks of three horses in the fresh soil.’’ 

‘* Now, you’ve come, open this door. She’s 
behind it, my Patience !’’ cried Mr. Eliot, mad- 
dened by the delay and the apparently puny ob- 
stacle which prevented him from reaching his 
child. 

‘*Of course. That’s what I came for. But— 
is the door this rock ?”’ 

‘Yes, I think so,” said Tulita, anxiously. 
And she repeated to the newcomer what she had 
previously told to Mr. Eliot, all that she had 
learned from Ouleon in the other cavern. 

‘** Jerusalem | Beats the Yale combination all 
hollow ! That’s where Nature is ahead of science. 
H’mm. But, now, what’s the use o’ waitin’ to 
find the key? Madame Nature, we’ll try what 
the combined force of a score of arms can do 
ag’in you !”’ 

Whereupon Mark blew his marvelous signal, 
and a dozen men responded. 

When they arrived he explained : ‘‘ We’ ve got 
to shove this rock aside, or bust our b’ilers. 
Spit on your hands an’ tackle it! As for you, 
Davy boy, clear out. You're too trembling by 
half to be of any use.”’ 

Mark unceremoniously pushed his friend 
aside, and thrust his mighty shoulder to the 
mightier rock. He might almost as well have 
tried to move the whole mountain side. 

When suddenly, with a wild light flashing 
over his dark face, old Gaspar leaped to the 
fore : 

‘Wait !—wait !”’ 

‘Wait for what?’ 

“Chito! Guay! Buen! Dios! T remember— 
I remember! Iwas with him, the padré! I, a 
little lad, and I heard, I saw! Swing right— 


>? 


left—up—down ! So—so—so—and—so 
They held their breaths, while he alone and 
single-handed essayed what all their combined 
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force could not achieve. They, too, had tried 
the formula which Tulita had repeated, but 
from ignorance, how or where to touch the 
stone, they had failed on ; and which now, from 
another source, Gaspar had learned and repeated 
with success. 

The rock swayed slightly, clumsily, like an 
elephant awaking from sleep. It was not unlike 
that ungainly creature in shape, and like it still, 
when once its mighty body really moved it did 
so with a smoothness and celerity that was sur- 
prising. 

But moved noisily, also; and the sounds 
were welcome ones to the girl behind the bar- 
rier. She was at the cavern’s entrance in- 
stantly, for acting upon advice given her by 
Tulita through the aperture at the other end she 
had passed her hours of waiting in the first en- 
trance chamber. 

But before the huge rock had rolled half 
round, David Eliot had foreed his way past it 
inward, as Patience sprang outward—into his 
arms. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
ON THE LONG, STILL HUNT. 


Wren at length David Eliot and Patience 
could find a thought or word for any save them- 
selves, so full were they of the supreme joy 
which that hour brought, they turned to look 
for Tulita. 

‘‘She must hear it all, too, my beautiful In- 
dian princess! by whose hands alone I have 
been restored to you, dad—dear, precious dad ! 
She must hear all each of us has to tell the 
other. Oh, isn’t God good to set me free again, 
to make you happy, dad, my precious !”’ 

‘“That depends on the p’int o’ view,” said 
Long Mark; ‘‘ but I don’t see no ’mazin’ lot o’ 
good done by ’lowin’ such a little girl as you to 
be shut up in the first place. Howsomever, one 
thing always leads to another in this mortal ; 
an’ your explorin’ that cavern might lead to our 
discoverin’ a gold mine! Same’s a body might 
be struck by lightnin’, even in Californy, where 
there ain’t none. But this here is a circum- 
scribed spot for a feller to express such feelin’s 
as mine in. Lot’s move on.”’ 

Indeed, the overjoyful traveler had been try- 
ing to execute what he called ‘‘a fandango,”’ 
but what to the observer closely resembled the 
war-dance of his enemies ; and his long legs had 
more than once come in contact with Caspar’s 
shins. 

The latter, jealous of his little lady’s affection, 


and mindful of what all the rest seemed to for- 
get—his own personal share in the liberation of 
their sefiorita—now retorted, rather proudly : ‘I 
should like to know who opened the door of rock? 
Where would the sefiorita be now if Caspar had 
not come ?”’ 

‘‘And where would Caspar be if J hadn’t called 
him?’ asked Long Mark. ‘‘I did it with my lit- 
tle whistle. I’m a latter-day George Washing- 
ton—I cannot tell a lie.’’ 

Everybody laughed, and the air seemed to 
clear of the over-tension of feeling which had 
pervaded it. But when the laugh subsided, Pa- 
tience, from her happy perch upon Blanco’s 
back, with her hand stretched across to her fa- 
ther’s saddle to clasp his own hand in that reas- 
suring grasp which convinced her this was not 
all a dream, looked round once more, and still 
in vain, for Tulita. 

‘‘Where did she go? Did anybody see her?” 
she asked, Ll d, as before, nobody could answer 
that he had 

‘Then she must have slipped away over the 


mesa. Let's get to the top, where we can see all 
about, and find her if we can. But she went so 
softly, how could I miss her? Only a moment 


before she was smiling into my face, glad in my 
gladness, and then—she was gone! Will, you, 
somebody, look after Reynard? I want him to 
keep always, if I can.”’ 

Nobody cared for the task, but anybody would 
do anything just then for their sefiorita ; so one 
caballero disposed of that matter by throwing a 
lariat around the animal’s neck, and, having 
thus captured it, proceeded to tie its feet with 
the same rope, which accomplished, the white 
fox, blinking at the unusual light in which he 
found himself, was ignominiously tossed across 
the horn of a saddle and so conveyed out of the 
canon. ° 

There was still no sight or sound of Tulita, 
and Patience felt a keener disappointment than 
she would have thought anything could cause 
her during that first happy hoyr of reunion with 
her father; but after they had journeyed for 
some distance down the ravine, seeking the near- 
est path upward out of it, they suddenly emerged 
upon a sort of plateau whereon a broncho was 
quietly grazing 

There was no person in sight, but the broncho 
had the look of one which had been left in wait- 
ing. <A bridle and blanket were upon it, though 
rudely and loosely fastened, and old Mark at 
once ejaculated : ‘‘ Injuns !’’ 

‘“Where?’’ asked Patience, eagerly, from her 
head of the little procession of equestrians. ‘‘ In- 
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juns,”’ to her, suggested just then as much plea- 
sure as it gave displeasure to Corlear. 

‘* Nowhere —yes—hark !”’ 

As they rode slowly forward, listening and 
looking, a figure seemed to rise out of the earth 
before them. The point whence it appeared was 
slightly higher than that on which the cavalcade 
had now, as with one instinct, paused ; and they 
saw that the figure was Tulita’s—Tulita, yet 
there was something about her at that moment 
that hushed the sound of their own voices as 
they beheld her. 

Never had maiden, red-skinned or white, been 
clothed with air of greater majesty than she as 
she stood there confronting them all, yet set apart 
as in another world. Even Patience, whose heart 
leaped with pride and love toward her young 
savior, could not advance a step nor even speak. 

It did not need the Indian maid’s one gesture, 
that outward protesting motion of the arms with 
the palms spread, to arrest every eye, and to con- 
vince each watcher that here was being enacted 
one of life’s tragedies. But their glances passed 
beyond La Vega to another figure, half recum- 
bent, its head against a hillock of dead rushes. 

‘*Quleon !’’ ‘* Coyote Jack !’’ thought one and 
another, but did not move. 

“Coyote Jack—on his last, long, still hunt!’ 

Tulita came slowly toward them. Her face 
was pale beneath its olive, but her eyes glowed 
with the light of a young seeress. She seemed 
not to observe their presence any more than that 
of the insects crawling upon the ground ; but she 
moved steadily forward to the broncho, and laid 
her hand upon his mane. 

‘‘Thy master needs thee, West Wind. Thou 
art to bear him on his last ride.”’ 

Even the horse appeared to feel the influence 
of the moment, for he offered not the slightest 
resistance, but followed her obediently across 
the few rods intervening to the prostrate mdn 
among the rushes. 

There they paused together, and Tulita, stoop- 
ing, laid her hand on Ouleon’s head, now fallen 
forward upon his breast in the agony of approach- 
ing dissolution. 

‘‘Art thou ready, Ouleon, my brother? Son 
of a great chief, Prince of thy people, Ouleon 
the Eagle Feather, art thou ready?’ 


He tried to respond, but his feebleness was 
too great. 

Then Tulita opened the bosom of her buckskin 
tunic, and took from it a tiny leathern bottle. 
She opened this also, and pressed it to the sick 
man’s lips ; and, after a moment or two of silent 
waiting, the potion, whatever it was, had its due 


effect. Ouleon’s head lifted itself proudly upon 
his shoulders, and he made a motion to rise. 

The movement was so pathetic and full of sig- 
nificance that even Mark, the ‘‘Injun hater,”’ 
sprang forward to aid. 

sut La Vega waved him back. To her and 
her alone belonged the privileges of that scene. 
With a strength that was marvelous and only 
born of her powerful emotion so wholly con- 
trolled, the Indian maiden lifted the great, 
wasted frame of poor Eagle Feather and placed 
it upon the West Wind’s back. Then, still sup- 
porting Ouleon with one arm, with the other she 
unfolded from her own shoulders the scarlet 
blanket which had covered them, and wrapped it 
about the dying brave. This done she took her 
station rigidly beside him, and with both arms 
clasping him as if she would withhold him from 
the grasp which was stronger than hers, stronger 
than any mortal clasp—she waited the end. 

It came, but not at once. The cordial she had 
given had yet its work to do, and Ouleon spoke : 

‘* Art thou here, Tulita, my sister ?’’ 

‘‘T am here, Ouleon, my brother.”’ 

‘* How dies a brave of our tribe, Tulita ?”’ 

“‘Mounted, with his face to the sunset, with 
no fear in his heart.’’ 

‘‘Am—I—thus? My eyes—there is a mist in 
the cafion. Oh, my sister !”’ 

‘It is the mist of the Vast Unknown.”’ 

‘““It—chokes me. Is there no sun to shine? 
Will it rise, and still higher ?’’ 

‘* Till it folds thy heart in a dreamless peace 
as thy blanket folds thy shoulders from the chill 
of night.”’ 

‘* But—the chill is still there—Tulita ! There, 
beneath the blanket !’’ 

‘¢ And beneath the mist of death is the love of 
the Great Spirit. Thou passeth to His Presence 
even now. Be brave, my brother.”’ 

Some wave of returning thought, some vestige 
of his wasted ambition, pierced the brain afresh. 
As Gaspar later said, ‘‘Ouleon died hard !’’ 
Life was, indeed, loath to leave her citadel, sap- 
ped though it was by the rust of the white 
man’s ‘‘fire water,’’ and tainted by a white- 
man-like greed for gold. Without the curse of 
these two evils, Ouleon had lived nobly as Tu- 
lita now sought to make him die nobly. 

‘The Great Shall I, Ouleon, be in the 
pow-wow of all the tribes, La Vega?’’ 

‘In the great pow-wow of all the tribes which 
ever have been, or ever shall be.”’ 

** Will —I—be—heard ?”’ 

‘*Courage, courage, my brother! Thou shalt 
be heard, and answered.’’ 
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The anguish of her 
cry thrilled every heart. 
It was ‘‘ only an Injun’”’ 
dying, but it might have 
been a royal son of 
earth’s greatest poten- 
tate and aroused no 
keener grief. 

‘*It passes—it clears 
—I grow strong! I will 
not die, Tulita, but— 
live—live——”’ 

‘Courage, my broth- 
er. Thou shalt live, 
indeed—eternally.’’ 

Ouleon’s body sank in 
its place upon the West 
Wind, his head dropped 
against the rigidly erect 
head of the girl who 
still supported him, and 
the rescuing party 
passed silently cut of 
the cafion. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
FINDING TULITA,. 
Patience staid quietly 
at Santa Paula for three 
days after her return 


ra) 


MOUNTED, WITH HIS FACE 'TO THE SUNSET, WITH NO FEAR IN HIS HEART,’ 
ANSWERED 1 eS 


from imprisonment, enjoying to the utmost the ‘* Prime.’’ 
festivities which were prolonged through all that ‘* How’s Ichabod ?”’ 
time, for David Eliot made it open house to all ‘* Eating his head off in the stable.’’ 
who came, and they were many. ‘* Let’s go and see him do it.”’ 
“‘Tt’s a reg’lar fatted calf with chicken fix- ‘*Couldn’t. Too painful. How’s Blanco ?”’ 
in’s,’? commented Long Mark, as on the morn- ‘* Lonesome.”’ 
ing of the fourth day a fresh batch of arrivals ‘“Good enough. Let’s put their two lone- 
appeared on the great veranda ; ‘‘but this keep- somes together and go for a ride.”’ 
in’? on your comp’ny manners so long at a ‘If Ido it must be for a long one, and one 
stretch is rather wearin’ on the nerves. Hey, you may not ¢ 
Patience, my dear ?’’ ‘* Like any place—in Californy,”’ he added, by 
Patience was standing at that moment thought- way of caution 
fully before one of the windows and looking dream- ‘Well, I sha’n’t ask you to go out of the 


ily out. She had little knowledge of any differ- State this morning. But—how’s the ‘Injun 


ence in ‘‘company”’ or ‘‘every day’’ manners, question’ nowadays, dear Mark?” 

though Mark had often tried to explain it to her, ‘‘H’mm ! What you drivin’ at, sefioreety ?”’ 

but she turned to him as he spoke with a gleam ‘¢T want to ride and find Tulita, if I can. ’'m 

of mischief breaking through her abstraction. going to try and get her to live with me,”’ 
‘‘Which means, as near as I can make out, Patience answered. 

that to be just natural and sincere is to be ‘ every- Mark’s face sobered. 

day’ like, and to make one’s self uncomfortable ‘*Tf the Injuns was all like her I’d have some 

by pretending to be what one isnot is to wear our hopes of ’em.”’ 

‘company’ ones. Well, I haven’t any such, ‘‘Tf the white men were all like Dad David or 

for which I’m glad. But, Mark, doesn’t it look Mark Corlear it would be a pretty good sort of 

just lovely out there ?”’ country to live in, wouldn’t it ?”’ 
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‘* Bein’ one of the interested parties, my testi- 
mony couldn’t count.”’ 

‘Will you go with me to try and find her?’ 

To Patience’s real surprise Long Mark an- 
swered, earnestly: ‘‘I’m agreeable—entire. I 
owe her considerable, an’ I’d like to begin to 
pay the debt.”’ 

‘* What do you owe her, Mark ?”’ " 

‘‘It was I who pitched her brother over the 
mesa down into the cafion. I suppose that’s the 
trouble he never got over.’’ 

‘*Why, Long Mark Corlear !”’ 

‘Well, it’s not so surprisin’ as you ’pear to 
think. I done it to save your life ; or, leastways, 
I done it because I thought he’d taken it, an’ he 
hadn’t a right to live any longer. He deserved 
death sure, the p’isenin’ old vermin! yet-——”’ 

‘*Dear Mark, don’t! You are trying to make 
yourself feel ugly toward him again. I can see— 
I understand. You must have been born hating 
Indians as I seem to have been born loving them ; 
but after you saw poor Ouleon die you felt a ‘lit- 
tle uncertain of your premises,’ as dad says about 
business things. Well, keep on being uncertain. 
It’s better and happier and sunshinier all round 
to think people are good than to think them evil. 
When I think a mean thing about anybody, I 
feel afterward just as if my face was dirty. Don’t 
you?” 

“Well, not to put it exactly as strong as that, 
I may feel like washing my hands.’’ 

“Will you go?’ 

‘* After Tulita de la Vega ?”’ 

‘* Yes—of course.”’ 

‘*Ts David willing ?”’ 

‘Surely. He feels exactly as I do. We both 
want to have that noble creature become one of 
our own family. That’s what I’m going to ask 
her now—if I can find her.’’ 

‘**T’ve found her already.’ 

** You dear old Mark! Have you, really? I 


’ 


don’t mean to doubt your word, of course ; but 
it seems too good to be true. When and where ?”’ 

‘*Say, little Pat, there is some Yankee blood 
in your veins, isn’t there? Sometimes you've 
seemed all Californian, an’ sometimes Spanish, 
an’ sometimes even a little bit Injuny—the good 
kind, I mean—Tulita’s kind. But when it comes 
to asking questions, New England’s to the fore. 
I know; I’ve been all over sg 

‘Beg pardon, Long Mark. I don’t care to 
make the tour of the world again this morning, 
even in your company. But tell me about Tu- 
lita.”’ 

“Not I. Tl show you, though, as Caspar 
showed us about the secret hinges of the cavern 
door. Shall I order our gallant steeds ?’’ 

‘Tf you will be so kind, while I get myself 
into riding clothes.’’ 

They were off over the mesa presently, almost 
as fleet as the birds on the wing, and quite as 
happy; for no two happier people ever drew 
breath than old Mark Corlear and his favorite, 
Patience. Unlike as they were in most things, 
they were of one mind in this: to make the 
world the brighter for their being in it ; and, as 
all do who follow such a plan, they found an 
overflowing delight returned upon themselves. 

The road was a direct one, and very quickly 
they had come to the village by the arroyo, and 
to a group of women idling about its wet sands. 
The women peered curiously into the faces of 
the equestrians, but nobody spoke to them and 
no civilities were offered. The women were, al- 
most without exception, dirty and unkempt, and 
they had the hopeless look of dumb, hardly used 
animals upon their dark faces. The men—if men 
there were—belonging to the settlement had all 
disappeared save one, whom, even at a distance, 
Patience recognized as the guardian of her prin- 
cess whenever the latter had been seen upon Los 
Angeles’s streets. 





( To be continued. ) 
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By WILF. P. POND. 


FT. HE average boy who lives near water 

is not exactly rightly constituted 

unless he has a desire to own and 
sail a boat. As soon as he has learned 
to swim he ought to have one and learn 
to manage it, for there is never any tell- 
ing when the knowledge may be of serv- 
ice to him ; and if it has no other result, it will 
teach him the great and important lesson of con- 
fidence in himself, and give him the enviable 
faculty of not being rattled at sea when everyone 
else is approaching panic by reason of some 
accident. 

An easy boat to build, and one of the saf- 
est a young fellow can have, is within the reach 
of any boy who knows how to saw and nail wood. 
The first requisite is two one-inch pine boards, 
trimmed, 12 feet long and 14 inches wide. Se- 
lect which edges are to be the bottom, and mark 
off 30 inches at each end, ruling a line right 
across ; then on each end mark off four inches 
from the top edge, and draw a line from these 
points to the line-point first marked at the bot- 
tom. Saw off the triangles from the ends, and 
the side boards of the boat are ready. They will 
look like those shown at Fig. 1. Now, for end 
pieces take two pieces of inch-and-a-half plank- 
ing, 3 feet 4 inches in length by 44 inches wide, 
and, resting the two side boards already prepared 
on their top edges, fit these end pieces on them, 
and, before starting to nail them in place, be 
quite sure that the corners are square. There 
will be quite an overlap of board at each side, 
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above it. The aft deck may be made on the same 
plan, or it may have a wedge-cut made in the 
freeboard for ornament, as is shown in Fig. 2. 
If care has been taken to use the best seasoned 
lumber and to make good fitting joints, the boat 
should not leak much, and no caulking should be 
necessary after the seams have been well scrubbed 
off with a stiff brush and a coat of thick paint 
applied. Where caulking is necessary it should 
be done very carefully, using a little waste cot- 
ton and white lead, remembering always that if 
it is not done just right, it will simply augment 
the trouble by levering the board still further up 
as soon as the wood begins to swell. 

In making the sail it is always best to buy 
new canvas, for it wears better, fits better, and 
is easier to make up; but an old sail, an old hay 
cover, or even an old sheet, lave been known to 
serve. Cuta piece eight or ten feet square, and 
turn an edge of an inch or so, and sew these in a 
double hem along the edge of the turn, the extreme 
edge being turned under to give extra strength. 
A triangular piece, five inches deep, must be well 
sewn into each corner; then taking the ‘ luff’’ 
side which hangs closest to the mast, make inch 
eyelets (like round button-holes), one at each cor- 
ner, and about seven others between these two, 
at equal distances apart. If you have any small 
curtain-rings, splice them on the eyelets ; or, if 
not, make some neat loops of half-inch cord. 
setter still, if possible, beg some old rings from 
a small boat now out of use. Get a good, sound, 
stiff spruce pole, an inch and a half in diameter, 
and three feet longer than the ‘‘luff’’ of the 
sail; trim it quite smooth; rub some grease 
well into it, and step it into the hollow mast 
socket, wedging it around the foot with small 
wedges to make it firm ; then drop over the top 
the rings of the sail, and have ready a ‘* sprit,”’ 
or pine pole, an inch in diameter and a little 
longer than the sail is from the lowest corner 
nearest the mast, to the top corner furthest away 
from the mast. Point the end of the sprit a lit- 
tle, and make a small loop at the upper corner 
of the sail which is large enough to fit over the 
point, but not large enough to slip down ; then 


for the rope to govern the sail), and 
attach it to the lower and outward corner of the 
sail, and with a steering oar and a pole the boat 
is complete. 

There should be a small block firmly lashed 
near the top of the mast, and through this passed 
a light rope (or halliard) of quarter-inch rope, 
the lower end of which is attached to the top 
corner of the ‘‘ luff’’ of the sail. When a start 
is to be made this rope is taken in hand, and 
hauled on until the sail is well up to the block, 
and the loose end of the rope made fast ; then 
take the sprit, place the pointed end in the 
tight-fitting loop, push the sail corner up to its 
full height, and slip the lower end of the sprit 
into the lower loop on the mast ; this will keep 
the sail fully extended, and controlled by the 
sheet. When it is desired to lower the sail, let 
go the sheet, remove the sprit, and lower the 
halliards. This boat is absolutely safe, in al- 
most any squall, in a smooth water-way, directly 
the sheet is let run free, and that is its great 
advantage for a boy. The best steering appa- 
ratus is the oar worked in a stationary rowlock 
let into the sternboard, and which can be bought 
for ten cents. Frequent glances at Fig. 3 should 
explain all that is not readily caught in the de- 
scription. Such a boat should cost about $6.50. 
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For those who have toiled up the practical 
carpentering ladder a little further, and have 
already made a boat or two of the more simple 
models, the following directions for building a 
more ambitious and more speedy boat will be 
useful. There will not, however, be one whit 
more fun in it than the first described contains. 

The best boat of this type is what is known as 
the sharpie, a distinctively American boat. The 
best dimensions are 17 feet long, 4 feet 6 inches 
beam, a sail boom of 13 feet, and a mast 10 
feet 6 inches high. The water required to float 
this boat will be about 6 inches, and the depth 
from upper gunwale to keel about 24 inches. 
The keel should be of oak, 10 inches wide, and 
14 inches thick, the side planks being 18 inches 
wide, and #-inch thick, by 18 feet 
long. Take two boxes (or two car- 
penter’s horses), lay the keel on them, 
and brace it into position by blocks 
which are nailed to hold it very firmly, 
and then proceed to mortise on to the 
keel the stem, which should be of oak, 
cut with a ‘‘ knee,”’ and ‘‘lapped’’ on 
to the keel, strengthening it by inside 
braces of deadwood. This is the skele- 


. 


ton, see Fig. 4, and the next thing is 
to make the ‘‘molds’’ or temporary 


ee 
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frames of the varying sizes which in 
sure a perfect form to the boat. These \ | 
should be made of inch-pine, and the 
first should be placed at the greatest 
beam (4 feet 6 inches), located 11 feet = 
forward, and the others placed at equal distances 
apart, toward the stern; a light strip of wood 
being nailed over all, and from stem to stern, 
insuring that the centre of each ‘‘ mold’? shall 
be exactly concentric to the keel, and shall not, 
by any possibility, get moved out of plumb while 
the work is progressing. The stern-piece should 
be of 2-inch oak, cut into the accepted shape for 
a boat’s stern. This is all very easy, and the 
real test of ability lies in the planking process, 
which now commences. 


Take a heavy black carpenter’s pencil, and 
mark off on the stem the three ‘‘molds’’ and 
the stern, the number of planks required to raise 
the sides to a height of 21 inches above the keel. 
Now take these planks, one by one, and grade 
their width in the proportion required to make 
them fit snug, this process, of course, making 
them narrowest at the stern, widest amidships, 
and again tapering toward the stem. A glance 
at any boat will explain this matter to the novice 
who does not quite catch the meaning. This 
being done, take the first plank and fit it into 









the regulation groove made in the keel for it, and 
then nail it to stem and stern pieces, following it 
with the second plank, which must be closely 
mortised into the lower one; then another, and 
another, gradually sloping them upward, round 
the graceful curved lines laid out by the 
‘molds,’’ so that the curve is gradual, like the 
bottom of an elongated bowl. Continue placing 
the planks until the gunwale is reached, and both 
sides being planked, then commence to put in 
the ribs. These should be of inch-square oak, 
steamed and bent to the shape required, and 
these should be mortised into the broad of the 
inner keel, and each plank tightened in its in- 
dividual mortise, and then nailed with copper 
nails to the ribs; this being done throughout, 











the shell is m- 
plete. 


Now nail nar- 
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the height where 

the bottom cIns -* 
to curve upward, and on this strip place in posi- 
tion the flooring of the boat, leaving space for the 
centerboard, which should, of course, have had a 
suitable slot cut in the center .of the keel, this 
slot commencing slightly forward of the greatest 
nding some distance back of it. 
The walls or trunk of the center-board should 
consist of 2-i oak upright, and half-inch oak 
boards, and the trunk should rise a trifle higher 
than the gunwale streak. The board itself 
should be of 14-inch oak, shaped like a quarter 
of a circle, having a maximum depth of 30 
inches from point to point. Especial care should 
be taken to have the hole on which it swings 
large enough, and that the bolt on which it 
swings should he rather stout. This trunk is 
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Yu. nothing more enticing than a well- 
— acne aoe built canoe ; and especially is this the 
. / ae. 7 ce case where our very light winds pre- 
| | ( — \ \ | Te 8 x vail. Buta good panoe will cost a long 
\ 7 F P" \ ae / way on to $150, and that is a serious 
LR ec” f ' ae outlay ; and, recognizing this fact there 
_—— a oS is given here the plan of a canoe which 
_ tie, t3e8 was made by an amateur, and in which 

— f . . 
g i S he sailed over 2,000 miles, from Octo- 
\ fo. \ / ; ber 4th to January 30th, in Southern 
\ Fia.9 4 fa. 10 ca waters, the cost of the canoe being from 
\ ; $20 to $30, although it is claimed that 
| eensaen | one has been built from these plans 
— v_ oo and specifications for $15. The mate- 
hele tes fo 8 Miosme Fie red Fe rials required are three pine boards, 16 
| | / feet by 8 inches; two pine boards, 16 
| | / feet by 9 inches ; one pine board, 16 
as SS aS Sr Te feet by 10 inches—all # inch in thick- 

Fie. 


best built before beginning to put on the first 
boards, Place a stout foot-block for the mast 
on the keel, about 18 inches from the stern-post ; 
half-deck the bow, and put up a very stout bob- 
stay of telegraph wire, running from within half 
a foot of the top of the mast’well down to the 
stem-post, and there held firm in a stout screw 
eyelet. Runa 10-inch flush round the sides to 
the stern, which is also best half-decked, al- 
though it may be left open if desired. In the 
former case the rudder must project well 
through. In the latter itis fixed out on the stern- 
post, and the greatest possible care should be 
taken to have the screw eyelet large and strong, 
and the tiller stout and reliable. 

The best rig for a small boat like this is un- 
doubtedly the old leg of mutton; it is very 
handsome, and keeps the maximum pressure 
well down toward the point of the greatest resist- 
ance, and therefore it is also the safest rig, 
while its speed is unquestioned. This rig re- 
quires a yard, or boom, of stout, smooth pine, 
well-seasoned ; the sail should be of light sail- 
cloth, sewn in 8-inch strips to the shape re- 
quired, the best shape being that shown at 
Fig. 5, this giving quite as much speed as the 
more difficult gaff-sail. The ropes should be of 
the very best quality, as they come cheapest in 
the end. Dv not use lime to whiten the sails ; 
try sea water, and keeping them dry as quickly 
as possible after they get wet—that is the prime 
secret. It is impossible to give close figures for 
a boat of this type, but the writer built one last 
summer, and the total cost was $32.15; he has 
known one built by another amateur for $30.50. 

To the amateur who has learned some of the 
mysteries of boat building and sailing, there is 


ness; one pine board, one redwood 
board, 16 feet 8 inches and % inches thick ; one 
molding, ‘‘ half round,’’ 12 feet by 1 inch wide ; 
two moldings, ‘‘quarter round,’”’ 16 feet by 7 
inches wide; two moldings, ‘‘ three-quarter 
round,’’ 16 feet by % inch wide; one piece 
of elm, 12 feet by 6 inches, and 5-16 inches 
thick ; and one pine about 3 feet long, 2x 4. 
All this lumber must be clean—i. ¢., free from 
knots ; and the nails are wire nails of 14 inch, 
1 inch, } inch, 4 inch; these with some white 
lead paint, 10c. worth of oakum for caulking, pint 
of shellac, three bamboo poles, and 10 yards of 6- 
oz. duck, for the sails, are practically all re- 
quired, and should not cost more than $10. 

The first thing is to take the 2x4 pine and 
saw it through the middle, making two pieces 
each 18 inches long ; mark on them a ‘‘ rabbet”’ 
(see Fig. 6) for stern-post and stem-post, cut 
them out with a saw, and lay aside. Then start 
to make the frames or ‘‘ molds,’’ which, in a ca- 
noe, are part of the boat, and remain in after it 
is built. These are made of the 10-inch board, 
and there is one ‘‘midship”’ section, and three 
others forward and aft, making seven in all. First 
draw and then cut to line the ‘‘ midship’’ section, 
which is 22 inches long for the bottom of boat, 
28 inches long for the upper line, and 8 inches 
deep, in the form of Fig. 7. To make the curved 
line, bend a thin slat from side to side and run 
a pencil round it. Lay aside with rabbets. Still 
using the 10-inch board, cut two similar sections 
to each of the following measurements: 20}, 
26}x 8 inches (see Fig. 8); 15x 21x8 inch (see 
Fig. 9) ; 7x13x8 inch (see Fig. 10). This makes 
the seven molds. The open spaces in the frames 
or molds are, of course, for the feet when the 
owner is sitting in the boat, and great care must 
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be taken to make these clean cuts, so that they 
will not split. Now take the two 9-inch boards, 
and mark off eight sections of 22 inches each ; 
showing where the ‘‘ molds’ 
(see Fig. 11 


are to be placed 
then take a rabbet, place it be- 
tween the two side boards, previously cutting 
them to a four-inch rake fore and aft, and secure 
one rabbet in for a stern-post and the other for a 
stem-post. Great care should be taken in nail- 
ing these, and the opposite end should be care- 
fully raised and rested on something to prevent 
undue strain while the fourth end is being finally 
clenched. Now plane the side boards on the side 
intended for the bottom of the boat, and care- 
fully pry them apart in the middle to insert the 
‘‘midship’’ section ; and as soon as it is in po- 
sition, take 10-inch long ‘‘ quarter round”’ mold- 
ings and deftly rib it into permanent place, driv- 
ing no nails nearer the bottom or top than three 
quarters of an inch. Now take the other frames 
or molds and arrange them according 
to size, the largest one nearest the cen- 
ter section, and rib them in the same 
way. This work cannot be too care- 
fully done. It will be found neces- 
sary to bevel the edges somewhat to 
fit the curving sides. Now plane every- 
thing smooth to receive the bottom 
boards, and saw off rabbet of stern- 
post flush with bottom boards only 
after they are fixed. The bottom 
boards are the 8-inch ones, and the 
work should be commenced right at 
the midship section, first coating th: 
edges of boat and boards with white 
lead, and very carefully nailing in place with 
14 wire nails placed one inch apart. The boards 
should be about the thirty-second part of an 
inch apart to allow for swelling of the sea- 
soned wood, etc. This being done all through, 
place additional stays inside the boat half-way 
between each of the molds, the stays being cut 
from the ‘‘ half round ”’ molding. Now nail thin 
slats inside the boat to cover the crack between 
each two of the bottom boards ; these are to pre- 
vent the oakum or cotton used in caulking from 
forcing its way up and out. Place a mast-step in 
the bow, six inches back from the first ‘‘ mold.’’ 
This should be a stout 4x4x1 inch block, 
bored with a 14-inch augur. Place another such 
mast-step about the same distance forward of the 
second stern ‘‘mold.’’ The bottom inside work 
is now complete. 


Start in additional deck frames between the 


sections already in place, leaving the center well 
open for the cockpit in which the mariner sits, 
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and care should be taken to have the upper 
curve correspol 





pond with those already in place. 
Before and behind each mast place a solid brace 
to prevent the deck straining with the sail press- 
ure. For the deck, take alternate strips of red- 
wood and white pine, } of an inch wide, and } 
of an inch thick, neatly blind-fastened together, 
and nailed to the deck brackets and the molds 
with brads. Paint everything inside before com- 
mencing work on the deck. Start the deck work 
from the center and work to the sides, covering 
the deck all over. Saw the cockpit out with a 
compass-saw, and having soaked the elm strip 
for at least 24 irs, bend it on for a combing 
and fasten into deck brackets and midship sec- 
tion with 14-inch wire nails. Then run a }-inch 
molding around cockpit, and fasten to deck for a 
finish. Bore mast-holes, and run an inch 
each, to keep deck-water out ; 
shape up all deck-work, put on cutwater, and an 

inch square keel from stem to stern, 
bottom, fined down to half an 


combing rout 


ah. 




















inch on the under side. This is for a small 
14 foot center-board, which is fixed by hang- 
ing on a hook in the keel, and held in 
place by cords runningup either side of the boat, 
after the fashion of the well-known ‘‘shoe’’ cen- 
ter-board ; loosing one string, the board imme- 
diately floats free, and can be lifted into the 
boat. If it is intended to sail without a center- 
board, the keel may be made four inches deep. 
Caulk the bottom cracks very carefully with a 
blunt knife, and give at least four coats of paint, 


letting each one thoroughly dry before applying 


the next. The deck should not be painted, only 
shellaced and oil-finished. The masts are bam- 
boo, and the sail a latteen, as shown at Fig. 12, 


the boom being held by a 


‘“ goose-neck ’’ pro- 
curable at any 


of the canoe or boat outfitters. 
The front mast rises 6 feet high above deck, the 
jogger-mast is 3 feet above deck, both of hard 
pine. Sails should be cut as shown at Fig. 12, 
giving about 60 to 68 square feet. 
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N the Spirit of Modernness that finds such bound- 
less expression in the drama and fiction of to-day 
lies great possibilities. 

Critics as well as authors are finding in it a fruitful 

field. 

The public, the ‘‘ dear old public,’”’ upon which they 
both depend, clamors for something new and intense— 
something that will give them new emotions, inspire 
higher thought, higher feeling; anything that will 
make them forget the humdrum of everyday life. 

The good old plays that pleased us once, with their 
simplicity of plot and purpose, and which were to be 
seen at the best Broadway theatres, are now relegated 
to those on the Bowery. 

Our fiction must be erotic, tropical, sensuous in color 
and suggestion, or publishers find little profit. 

A few of the soi-disant “ better class’’ of novels rise, 
live, have their day, and take their places on our book- 
shelves ; but they are not stories like that of Trilby in 
the Latin Quarter, in which models must do impossible 
things as well as pose in ‘‘ the altogether.” 

Without the least disloyalty or lack of admiration 
for American authors or taint of Anglomania, I fail to 
see the reason fora man being taken as a target for rid- 
icule by so-called literary critics, who take neither the 
time nor possess the inclination for serious literary 
work, simply because he is an Englishman and chooses 
to wear his locks unshorn. 

Richard Le Gallienne comes to us for the second time, 
and is capable of showing us that he has been far from 
idle. 

It is said that ‘‘a prophet hath no honor in his own 
country,”’ and should Mr. Le Gallienne receive any in 
this, it is evident that it will be necessary to fight for it. 

Le Gallienne made his first bid for public favor with 
his ‘‘ Book Bills of Narcissus,’’ than which no book of 
its size and modest pretensions could be more charm- 
ing. 

That he can and does do able and serious work is evi- 
denced by those delightful ‘‘ Book Fancies,’’ and, in its 
way, a very unique book, ‘“‘The Religion of a Literary 
Man.” 

Even those most bitterly opposed to him and his 
school cannot but admit his versatility—no mean thing 
when we hear so much about an author “ writing him- 
self out.’’ ‘ 

His detractors sneer at and denounce his paraphras- 
ing of Omar Khayyam. That it falls far below that of 
the ever admirable translation of Fitzgerald’s is granted. 

If five hundred others have chosen, possibly from the 
very pleasure of rhyming, to give us their versions of 
‘‘Omar,’’ why may not Le Gallienne be allowed to do 
the same? Especially since he panders to the demands 

of a public whose emotions are not frapped, by saying : 
‘*One interest of Omar’s existence I may perhaps claim 
to represent with more fullness—his interest in love and 
women with languorous Narcissus eyes.”’ 

In his latest book, ‘‘The Romance of Zion Chapel,”’ 
is what might be called one of the latest fancies fora 
plot or situation. The plan is not of itself especially 
new, except in that it excuses, after a manner, the tan- 
gle in which the hero is placed. It is a predicament 
not without amusement for onlookers, but apt to prove 
slightly embarrassing for the man most concerned— 
that of being in love with two women at the same time. 


Which of these two has the advantage it would be 
difficult for a layman in the art of love to judge, for to 
one he is engaged to be married, while with the other 
he is the more deeply in love. 

In the early part of the story, in speaking of Jennie, 
his betrothed, he says: ‘‘God often gives a man a lit- 
tle measure of porcelain and a handful of stars, and 
leaves him to make the woman he needs for himself.”’ 

After Isabel, the second love, is discovered, he says 
“‘he knew she was the woman God had made for 
him.” 

As a matter of fact, of this situation of the clashing 
interests is made a peg upon which to hang much sen- 
timentalizing and some moralizing, if anything of a 
somewhat decadent writer may be connected with 
morals. 

Le Gallienne quotes from the couplet that in true 
love ‘‘ to divide is not to take away,’’ and adds: “ It is 
the convenient old plea of the poets, and yet it is some- 
times true. It was true here. There is, I know, a sort 
of primitive man or woman—I believe they will some 
day be exhibited in menageries—who cannot be on with 
a new love without being ungratefully off with the old.” 

The word for accent» is, no doubt, ‘ ungratefully.” 
Even the liberality of Burns would not be likely to ad- 
mit of the same degree of love for two women occupy- 
ing a man’s heart at the same time. 

In this same chapter is a rare diatribe on passionate 
love for those who are quick to find and be touched by 
the erotic in literature. 

Of the wisdom of the conclusions which are drawn 
no two readers will probably be of the same opinion. 

To the calmly observant reader it will ever be a won- 
der why some writers are born to glory and others to 
shame for writing about the selfsame thing and in the 
selfsame manner. 

Even by one of Le Gallienne’s most favorable critics 
this ‘‘ Romance ”’ is spoken of as having in it “‘ revolt- 
ing situations, painful and morbid, from which one 
emerges with a sense of moral squalor.’’ 

Agreeing with him per se one wonders how an au- 
thor, with a reputation to make, can be so fruitful in 
such situations. 

3ut let us see! Tennyson was never, to my knowl- 
edge, considered a decadent, nor can I remember of his 
ever having been accused of reproducing in any of his 
exquisite English questionable incidents, yet Le Gal- 
lienne might almost be accused of borrowing from 
him in one particular case. 

Referring to a day spent in a forest, and entitling 
the chapter ‘‘ One day out of all the years,’’ he begins 
by saying, ‘“‘It was not enough! If you would safely 
renounce a joy, you had best enjoy something of it 
first. Renunciation must have something to live on. 
You can ‘take up the whole of love and utter it,’ and 
then say ‘ adieu for ever,’ but not before.”’ 

As a matter of fact, the words inclosed in single 
commas are quoted from Tennyson’s well-known poem, 
**Love and Duty.” 

In comparing the situation as poetically described by 
Tennyson with La Gallienne’s prose version of prac- 
tically the same thing, so far as delicacy of expression 
is concerned, and the amount left to the imagination, 
the odds are in favor of Le Gallienne. 

J. FREDERIC THORNE. 
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MY BEAUTIFUL FOE. 


By PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON* 





s the rose lores the sunlight, 
. } r) 
Or winds lore the rose, 


So u ith lore ot lite’ s one light 
eee a eee ee 
I d 


As thre gull lores thie orcadn, 
Or streams seck the sea. 
My whole hea p derotion 


(foes forth, sureet. to thee. 


As the lark STNOS. for mad ness 
Ot jou mn his flight. 
So sind / wy glad ness 


In thee, hearts delight, 


As the nightingale s sorrow 
Thrills out on the air, 
Tis SOG / would horrow, 


ryy , . 
To CUlSE niu COSPaer, 


Thy lore were ney rapture — 
Thy scorm were my woe— 
Ah, how shall I capture 
My Beautiful Foe? 


* Recently discovered umong the MSS. Mr. Marston left unpublished at his death. 
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